Wa commence, in this number, the publica- | The perusal of the opening chapters cannot fail to im- | remarkable story as the plot becomes developed in suc- | columns to its close. 
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Norrcr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
Some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
Circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, Or addresses in full. 








Tue unusual pressure upon our columns 

* this week compels us to omit the concluding article 

of Mr. Richard B. Kimball’s interesting series on Tra- 

vels in Texas since the War, It will appear in the 
next number. 








The Republic of Cuba—Recognition. 

Mexroo, Peru and Chile, and possibly some 
other of the Spanish-American republics, have 
found the revolutionists of Cuba sufficiently 
strong, and the revolution in that island suffi- 
ciently extensive, to entitle the newly-pro- 
claimed republic of Cuba to recognition, to the 
extent of according to it ‘‘ belligerent rights.” 
In other words, it now has the same rights and 
privileges in all the ports of Mexico, Peru and 
Chile, that are accorded to the United States, 
France, or Great Britain. 

This action is not premature. The revolu- 
tionists have fully and firmly sustained them- 
selves in the field, organized government, and, 
notwithstanding the limited command of mu- 
nitions of war, are carrying on an aggressive 
war against their enemies, who are now only a 
mob, without authorized leaders, moved only 
by wild passion, and hate, and revenge. 

The occasion calls for such intervention on 
the part of the United States as justice, hu- 
manity, regard for good neighborhood, to say 
nothing of principle, as the facts and interna- 
tional law will warrant—at least to the extent 
of according to the successful revolutionists, 
now, at the end of eight months, what all 

was so prompt to accord to the South- 

ern rebels at the end of three. Perhaps we 

cannot put the case better than in the language 

of an old and valued correspondent, than 

whom no one is better acquainted with Span- 
tcan affairs, in the following 


OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Bre: I should respect your views on all mil- 
itary matters, because you have proved yourself mas- 
ter of the science and practice of war. 

I ask you to consider mine on matters not less im- 
portant, but with which I claim to be, or at least 
Ought to be, familiar. 

No well-informed person will dispute with me what- 
ever credit may attach to having brought about the 
complication that resulted in the expulsion (for that is 
the precise word) of the British from Nicaragua (Mos- 
quito Shore), the Gulf of Fonseca, and the Bay Islands, 
@ny more than they will contest with you the credit of 
the victories of Donelson and Vicksburg. 

I claim, but ina far inferior degree, the right to 
Speak on Spanish American Affairs, that you might 
yourself claim, as a citizen, in addressing the Presi 
dent on matters military, only I happen to avail my- 
self of the right which your own reticence, under sim. 
lar circumstances, would probably prevent you from 
exercising. 


But the exercise of this right, belonging to the 
humbilest citizen, has become with me a duty. 

And I use the one and perform the other, earn. 
estly and with a clear view of the consequences, real 
or possible, to urge you, against all advice or infiu- 
ences to the contrary, to recognize the belligerent 
Tights of the Cuban Republicans— 

1. Because they constitute the entire native popula- 
tion, white and black, of the island. 

2. Because they have maintained successfully their 
Possession, for more than eight months, of far more 
than one-half of the island. 

3. Because they have organized a regular govern- 
ment, and are conducting hostilities in accordance 
with the rules of “ civilized ” war. 

4. Because the alleged Spanish rule, so faras it ex- 
tends in the island, is not “ with the consent of the 
governed,” is anarchical, under no legal or moral re- 
straint, and sustained only by an uncontrollable mob, 
which equally the authority of Spain, the 
requirements of law, the demands of justice, and the 
Claims of humanity. 

5. Because it is the duty of the United States as the 
“head and front ” of Republicanism in the world, and 
the natural leader of the Republican States of Ame- 
rica, to foster, encourage, support and propagate Re- 
publican institutions throughout the continent and its 
dependent islands. 

My fifth proposition involves a principle to which 
mo American can fail to give assent, but which the 
timid and short-sighted may not consider it “ pru- 
dent” to avow or put in practice. But all the others 
are based on incontestable facta, such as no govern- 
ment ought to overlook, and which ours, in view of 
our proximity to Cuba, our interests, principles, and 
duty, cannot afford to disregard. 

Tam air, your obedient servant and fellow citizen, 

E. GRORGE SQUIER. 








A Remarkable Book. 

Tue American Publishing Company, of 411 
Broome street, have just issued a volume of 
such remarkable novelty and excellence, that 
we think it a duty we owe to every household 
to cali public attention to it. It is entitled 


“The Wongers of the World,” and is the most 
lavishly illustrated volume ever published, 
containing over one thousand sketches by the 
most celebrated artists of Europe and America, 
engraved in the highest style of excellence. 
When we state that nearly eighty of the great- 
est artists of modern times have been employed 
in illustrating its text, our readers may form 
some idea of the comprehensive and liberal 
spirit which the publisher has shown in its 
preparation. It is not too much to say that 
there is scarcely any event of importance that 
has transpired since 1850 but is graphically 
described and beautifully illustrated. It in- 
deed is a book equally interesting to the Euro- 
pean and the American, since it presents a 
perfect panorama of New World adventure, 
progress, and civilization. In order to con- 
trast ancient with modern times, some of 
the most striking events of ancient and 
medieval history have been introduced. Ina 
word, the volume is one that can be made 
available for ten minutes, or an entire day’s 
study. It is, above all, unique in design and 
execution, and ought to be in the house of 
every man, whether farmer, mechanic, mer- 
chant or philosopher. The mere fact that it is 
edited by Mr. Rosenberg, is enough to entitle 
it to the highest commendation. 








THREE MOONLICHT PICTURES. , 
L 
CLEAR shine the moonbeams on the crowded 


deck ; 
O’er the broad bulwarks float the calm night 
wind ; 
Sadly they stand, @ youth and maiden fair, 
Her drooping form by his fond arm en- 
twined. 
He to the battle’s called! The clarion peals 
Fulk on her faithful heart-strings ruthless 
smite ; 
Speechless they part—the vessel cleaves the 
wave; 
Angel of ‘Life, protect that brave young 
knight. 


qt. 


Cold gleam the moonbeams on a hard won 
field ; 

Silent the clang of arms, the martial cries; 

On his dead charger lies that gallant youth, 

His last sigh breathed, for ever closed his 


eyes. 
Hid near his heart, now stilled for aye, there 
rest ~ 
Strands of fair hair, which round his fingers 
twine ; 
Valiant in life ; when dying, true and leal; 
Angel of Death, a golden prize was thine. 


Im, 
Soft fall the moonbeams on a flower-strewn 


grave, 
Tinging with holy light the murmuring trees ; 
Trembling, the leaves bewail the maiden’s fate, 
And float with solemn tones adown the 
breeze. 
A year agone two hearts with bliss beat high, 
And bright-eyed Joy with Hope walked hand 
hand, 
“Hush!” say the trees, “for when they 
hence, 
Angels did bear them to a happier land!” 








STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 
BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 


THERE are many curious coincidences of fate 
to be met with in the experience of all ; but 
one of the most curious I ever came across was 
the blow struck by the hand of Archy Lander. 

He was a powerful man, of superb muscular 
development, and more than one person in 
Dunslane had said it was a lucky thing Archy 
Lander’s temper was so slow to light, for should 
he once hit out from the left, the man he struck 
would be as stiff as lumber, and never know 
what hurt him. 

Archy Lander, however, had no occasion to 
hit from the shoulder, for he had not an enemy 
that he knew of in the world; and though he 
was scarcely better off for friends, it was be- 
cause in his devotion to one man he never 
found himself able to spare the time to let other 
acquaintances ripen into anything warmer. For 
from the hour when Captain Gannett took him 
and his child off the wreck of the old Cariboo, 
Archy had had room for no new affection other 
than that which his rescuer inspired ; but the 
feeling with which he followed that man about 
had in it something of the servility of a dog, 
and something of the pathos too, for the cap- 
tain had no especial fancy for Archy, and the 
poor fellow was as content, so to say, with a 
snap of the finger, a pat upon the back, as ever 
were Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart them- 
selves. This fact rendered Archy an inexplic- 
able being to the good townspeople of Duns- 
lane, for they had foupd nothing in the captain 
to evoke such emotion on their part, and what 
they could not feel themselves, in Archy they 
were inclined to despise, and what they could 
not understand, to suspect, so that, on the 
whole, though no one hated or disliked him, 
yet there had been an uncomfortable state of 
mind regarding him for a long time in the com- 
=— concerning which he neither knew nor 
car 


Captain Gannett was a man whose heart was 
not of the largest, and he, in his turn, was too 
much absorbed in the goings and comings of 
his nephew Gilbert to be able to take in all the 
rest of the world very comprehensively. For 
Gilbert stood to him in the place of an adopted 


the love had grown to be a habit, strengthen- 
ing itself with every day, and, if not blinding 
his eyes entirely, yet closing them by the in- 
stinct of self-presetvation whenever a fault ap- 
peared. As for Gilbeft Gannett, he was as 
graceless a young man as the proverbial medt- 
cal student knows how to be, and he regarded 
his doting uncle in little other light than as a 
purveyor to his pleasures, Tired and weary of 
the sea, the oli captain, retired upon a hand- 
some income, had little other pleasure from this 
income than that of paying the frequent de- 
mands presentéd to his nephew, and to meet 
which that worthy youfig gentleman’s means 
were utterly inadequate, 

It may be supposed that Archy was frequently 
of much service to Gilbert, in the bestowal of 
small favors, the concealment of offenses, and 
the lending of money—never to be returned— 
which last he did not scruple to go to Archy’s 
cottage and borrow, enjoying as much as the 
money the flirtation with the pretty daughter 
who opened the door to him, and who was the 
light of Archy’s eyes, for not even the captain 
reachec that depth “tn his rugged nature in 
which the child, saved with him from the wreck 
of the Cariboo, had always dwelt. But Archy 
did not render these services to Gilbert from 
any love of him, be it understood, but rather 
that he might spare the captain sometimes 
vexation, and sometimes pain } and Gilbert, on 
his part, looked with contempt on Areby, not 
exactly as being a man visionary enough to 
forget himself, but rather as a dolt, incapable 
of remembering himself; and he never scrupled 
to confide to him the burden of his scrapes, and 
to extort whatever assistance he found at the 
time the most to be desired. Physically, Gil- 
bert was a comely youth, but in his comeliness 
there was something not entirely wholesome to 
a critical eye, partly owing to the overgrown 
stature and the boyish frame, which his dis- 
sipations and late hours kept always spare and 
slender, and whose flaccid fibres no gymnastic 
exercises ever hardened into iron. He hada 
beardless, handsome face, and his uncle loved 
it; but often when Archy looked upon it, with 
its dark, shy smile, a sigh swelled in his heart 
and stirred his lips, to think so much love 
should be wasted on a creature of such subtle, 
craft and reckless self-indulgence. Yet he 
never betrayed Gilbert’s misdeeds to the cap- 
tain by a word or look. It gave the old man 
pleasure to believe in his brother’s child. Per- 
haps he would not live long enough to be unde- 
ceived. Far from attempting the ungrateful 
task, Archy did all in his power, small though 
that might be, to make the object of this idol- 
atry seem ever so like worthy of it. 

When Captain Gannett left off going to sea, 
Archy left it too. He established himself in 
the captain’s neighborhood then, by mere force 
of habit, and had soon rendered himself neces- 
sary in the execution of his general commis- 
sions, as bookkeeper and adviser, for the cap- 
tain was still interested in shipping, and still 
sent ventures over the sea, though he no longer 
convoyed them. Meanwhile the captain had 
not lived the life of an anchorite himself, and 
now he had frequent threatenings of apoplexy 
and gout—attacks in which he found the pres- 
ence of the faithful and uncomplaining Archy, 
on whom to wreak the ill-tempers of such oc- 
casions, a very convenient thing. Gilbert was 
always sure to put himself well out of the way 
when these attacks occurred, and Archy went 
for the old man’s medicines, read his news- 
papers to him, ran over his accounts with him, 
and endured his revilings—always afterward 
apologized for in stately fashion—not only un- 
murmuringly, but with positive pleasure. ‘ He 
would never venture to speak so to one he 
did not love and trust,” argued Archy to him- 
self; ‘*I know the man’s heart of oak.” 

This perverse disposition of Archy’s to make 
bricks without straw, to take pleasure where 
pain was intended, and intended by nature her- 
self as a warning to keep away, was the one 
thing that wrought him woe at last, for if he 
had taken umbrage long ago, and left the man, 
he would not have been the bookkeeper of Cap- 
tain Gannett by-and-by, and it could not have 
been proved against him that he, and he only, 
knew the day on which Captain Gannett sold 
his interest in the Seabreeze, for how —_ 
and on which way the foolish old man ramble 
with the money, which, after a primitive fash- 
fon of his own, he always feared to trust to 
checks or drafts, objecting inwardly, in his su- 
perstition concerning hard money, to bank-bills 
themselves, but always accepting them, and 
carrying them about himself till he could de- 
posit them in the stronghold of the Dunslane 
Bank, with an assurance from the officers that 
they were just as good as gold. 

Captain Gannett had always given to Gilbert 
a liberal portion, though perhaps not enough to 
marry on, and at last the young man signified 
to his uncle, through Archy’s intermediation, 
that he was hopelessly in love with handsome 
Helen March, and that he would cut his throat 
if his uncle did not see about it. _ Nothing was 
more unnecessary than the threat, for the cap- 
tain admired Helen, and desired above all things 
that Gilbert should marry, and he forthwith 
proceeded to see about it to such purpose that 
the young couple were very shortly installed in 
his own house, with the income of a comfort- 
able property settled upon Helen, to be paid 
quarterly so long as she lived, to the end that 
Gilbert might go on with his studies and have 
nothing weighing on his mind. “ For what,” 
said the old captain to Archy, “is the use of 
having money,if you keep it shut up ina 
strong-box and take all your comfort out of a 
bankbook? When I am dead I cannot see the 
pleasure my money gives, and, for my part, I 
am so selfish, I want to share in that pleasure 
while Iam alive. And Helen is such a house- 
keeper! I love her already as my own child. 
God bless the boy for giving her to me !” 

And Archy said Amen. at first, nor ceased to 
say it till he saw the handsome Helen’s cheeks 
grow pale, and her eyes grow heavy with weep- 
ing at the neglect and absence and unkind ca- 





son. He loved him first because he was his 
own fiesh and blood, and aflerward because 





price of the despot who, @ little while since, 





was so paselonate a lover. Then the man found 
space in his heart for love of another than the 
captain and his child—innocent noble love, & 
fatherly affection for something helpless and 
piteous, a branch, even, of that belonging to 
the captain, since the thousand little acts of 
kindness which he did for Helen, that he might 
thake her happier, were more than all for the 
old tian’s sake, so that his eyes might not be 
saddened by her sadness—and, meanwhile, the 
woman neither felt nor cared for them, since 
they were done by him and not by another. 
Finally he ventured to expostulate with Gilbert. 

“Ts this any business of yours, Archy Lan- 
der ?” asked that youth. 

“Indeed not,” said Archy. “But I have 
come close enough to your life to have the right 
to ask a favor. I have done them foryou. And 
the only favor I ask is that you will givea 
thought to this woman whose happiness you 
have taken into your hands, and not make your 
uncle’s last days gloomy with the sight of so 
sad a face as hers has grown to be.” 

“Oh! hang her sad face, the cat! Has she 
been——” 

‘She has never opened her lips about you,” 
said Archy, before the sentence was finished. 
“She has no need. Her griefs and wrongs are 
plain to any eyes but those——” 

“ Into which I throw dust,” said Gilbert, with 
his dark laugh. “But come,” he added, “I 
don’t want your advice. I want your help. The 
fact is, I must have some money.” 

‘Money! where is your allowance ?” 

“Gone. Long ago. That youknow. He- 
len’s ? Last quarter spent ; next one anticipated, 
by yours obediently. Can’t borrow, everybody 
being as shortasIam. There you have itina 
dozen words and to the point.” 

“But, Gilbert——” 

“Come, none of your Pharisaisms,” laughed 
the suppliant. “I know you're not as other 
men—at any rate, notas Iam. If you were— 
and keeping the old fellow’s books—you’d sail in 
and we’d have something to divide between 

” 


“Be silent, you young scoundrel!” cried 
Archy Lander. 

“That's it,” interrupted the imperturbable 
youth ; “‘ young, and a scoundrel, and in need 
of money ; and if I don’t have it, I know how to 
get it. I shall simply give my note for it, do 
you see ! and write a little endorsement on the 
back that you’re familiar with od 

“And send your uncle to his grave with 
shame and grief!” 

“ And if I did *twould be the best day’s work 
I ever did—for me,” said the grateful and gia 
cious Gilbert. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Archy. “I've 
given you all the money I possess—that is mine 
to give. I shall not take my child’s small por- 
tion for any man. it is enough that I have 
mortgaged the house over her head. I have 
begged for you of your uncle, till I am tired 
and he is distressed. You want the money for 
no good, and through me you shall not have it.” 

“ Just—as—you—please,” said Gilbert, tak- 
ing his departure, and whistling as he went, 
though not from want of thought. For within 
a couple of hours a note, purporting to be 
drawn by Archy Lander, and endorsed by John 
Gannett, was negotiated at the Dunslane Bank, 
and Gilbert walked away with sufficient money 
in his pocket to meet all the expenses of a lit- 
tle trip he meant to take, and, returning fre- 
quently enough to avoid suspicion, to take 
many a time again; for old John Gannett’s 
credit was good on any day in Dunslane for ten 
times the sum. 

But Captain Gannett had not lately been so 
blind as one of these two hoped and the other 
fancied. It was only that self-same day that, 
driving home with Helen from the adjoin- 
ing town, and turning down a lane to take a 
pleasanter way on the sea-beach as the tide 
left it bare and hard, he had been startled 
by the sudden look that leaped into Helen’s 
wild, white face, almost an instant afterward 
vailed from his sight; and, searehing far and 
wide for any cause, he had seen nothing but a 
shadow on the sand, thrown sidelong from be- 
neath the jutting of a cliff. 

The old mare was wet with foam when he 
handed Helen into the house, and without loss 
of time trudged up to his own room, and 
seized his long sea-telescope, and mounted, 
three steps at a time, to the scuttle in the roof. 
His hand trembled so, at first, with fear and 
with haste, that he could not fix the glass, let 
him do his best—for a great and horrible sus- 
picion, the silent growth of many an observa- 
tion that he had never been conscious of mak- 
ing, had suddenly sprung into being like the 
first start of a disease that has long grown 
dumb and dark, and now rallies all its virus to 
the sting. His heart had stood still and then 
had sank to faintness, with the onset of the 
cruel thought as he saw that shadow on the 
sand; now for one moment it sank again, but, 
with the next, plunged forward with a flerce 
strength and speed, and left him determined to 
face the worst of all the things in life that he 
could fear—the treachery, the wrong-doing of 
his boy. He held the long tube steadily the 
adjusted the sights, looked, glanced away, an 
looked again. Perhaps it was all idleness, he 
said, deliriums of a wicked fancy of his own, 
and there would be nothing there at all; per- 
haps if even the thing he sought had been there 
it had had more than time to get away, an 
was no longer to be seen—he half hoped—he 
half prayed—and suddenly he sprang down the 
scuttle stairway, his glass falling from his hand 
an@ rolling down the roof, shattering and 
splintering as it fell, and rested on the gutter 
at the eaves ; and, crying under his breath, 
“Archy Lander! Archy Lander!” he sprang 
into his chaise, and called to the old mare, and 
laid the lash upon her like a crazy man till the 
road fled behind. 

It was not long, however, that the well-worn 
creature, tired, too, with her half-day’s journey 
could keep that gait—too old, for all her good 








blood, to do more than a splendid thing ona 
short She had passed the outskirts of 
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the tewn, meeting no one, and presently she 
flagged; they had turned Gown the short-cut 
to the beach, and there the whip failed to urge 
her ; the sea-breath was coming in strong, and 
bic wing salty in the captain’s face ; the sunset 
was fading out, it would be twilight and dark 
before he knew where he was; the mare’s mv- 
tion was little better than a pace, and at tenth 
the captain sprang from the chaise, taking care 
as he did so, with a good slap Administered al- 
most unconsciously upon his breast-pocket, as 
his habit was, that the package of bills, paid 
him that noon for his interest in the Seabreeze, 
was still a st and goodly parcel in the big 
wallet there; and then he hurried down the 
yane, alternately running, striding along as fast 
as his rheumatic legs could be mancurred, 
stopping to breathe, hurrying forward, and sud- 
@esly he came out upon the beach, and hast- 
ened panting over the soundle8s sand; and 
there were the two figures — just where their 
shadow had been an hour ago—emerging from 
beneath the cliff, a man and a woman, his arm 
around her waist, her head pon his shoulder, 
their lips lingering in a {ong touch, and pres- 
ently the girl going en alone without a look be- 
hind her, and the man remaining to watch her 
eut of sight. 

Standing with no intention to conceal him- 
self, but horror-struck and silent in the stunned 
amazement which has now resolved out of ab- 
solute certainty, the captain heard the last 
words of the two, and learned that, since the 
meane had that day been procured, all was 
ready now for a flight to other regions, and 
suddenly, with a wild cry of Gilbert’s name— 
pulling at his neckcloth that was choking him, 
while fire danced before his eyes and an intol- 
erable heat consumed his brain—with a wild 
ery of Gilbert’s name, as if all the baseness of 
his shattered idol crowded on him and broke 
his heart at once, he fell upon the sand. For 
the man who watched the last flutter of the 
girl's scarf disappear round the curving beach, 
was his married nephew, Gilbert, and the girl 
was the child of Archy Lander. 

The captain had heard it all with his own 
ears, he had seen it with his own eyes ; if one 
had risen from the dead and told him, he would 
have said it was a lie—that that frank ingenu- 
ous face which he so loved was nothing but 
the mask of duplicity, that his boy was lost to 
honor, to oaths, to purity, forsaking his own 
wife, false to his more than father, destroying 
home and good repute and losing heaven—and 
to what loathsome point had he debased that 
young girl’s mind, once white and clean! what 
evil thing was he about to make of Archy Lan- 
der’s daughter ? All Archy’s fealty and devotion 
rose like a threatening apparition before the 
old man’s eyes as he fell—devotion and fealty 
whose whole greatness he had never caught at 
® single glance before ; he had taken almost a 
Beore of years of this man’s life, and in return 
for such service it was his flesh and blood that 
made the man’s hearth desolate and his name 
& reproach. 

it was with the cry that Gilbert turned just 
as the old man tottered and fell, his face purple 
with the apoplexy brought about by all his swift 
emotions and sufferings. For an instant he, 
also, stood transfixed with surprise ; and, as he 
stood, the whole case revolved before him till 
he saw its every side, and at last one fact alon 
Stared straight in his face—he was discovered. 
The brief journeys which he had intended to 
make from home, after putting this girl in se- 
cret safety, and which he was to know how to 
protract plausibly with excuses of business, 
keeping home for his headquarters, that he 
might neither lose his uncle’s support, nor his 
wife’s allowance—these brief journeys were all 
annihilated ere begun; though the girl would 
have gone on first alone, as they agreed, and 
be waiting for him in ignorance, his plans were 
futile, his prey would presently be snatched 
away from him. Unless—unless those staring 
eyes never saw shape nor shadow again, that 
purple face never whitened, that helpless body 
never rose. 

It was apoplexy — the captain had always 
been threatened with it—so Gilbert said to him- 
self. Probably he was already dead. Would he 
be any the more dead if the swelling tide rose 
round him and over him, and swept him out to 
sea or left him lying on the beach for any far- 
mer, fetching up his kelp, to find ? Why should 
he loosen that neckcloth, dash water on the 
man, bring him back to life, and with him de- 
struction to all these dear-bought schemes? 
Ths thoughts were swift that fled through Gil- 
bert Gannett’s quick perception at that moment. 
If that man never rose to life again, he himself 
was heir to all the wealth he had, and then the 
future was a thing secure ; master he should be 
of his own actions, and lord of all that gold 
could buy. While he hesitated, the cool and 
steady wind, blowing in over the salt caps of 
the waves, stirred lightly the vesture of the 
prostrate form, and lifted the breast of the 
coat and let it fall again—let it fall, but not be- 
fore Gilbert had caught sight of the well-filled 
wallet there, and, quick as light, with the in- 
stincts rather than with the deliberate purpose 
of a thief, the young man had stooped and 
transferred it to his own keeping. If the man 
were dead there might be debts on the estate 
which should not dip into this bulky wallet’s 
contents. Just at that instant the heavy eyes 
were lifted and laid on him, or seemed to lie, 
with recognition of the act—and after that 
there was nothing for it but the face above 
deepening into devilish purpose, and the dark 
face darkening underneath to gurgling death. 
The wind still came singing in over the snowy 
crests ; the tide came gently, strongly, lapping 
up along the sand; the lovely twilight crept 
from reach to reach ; far out among the ledges 
twinkled the lighthouse spark, nd over ita 
steady star shot forth its white ray from a pur- 
ple heaven to touch a lifeless mass washed over 
by the waves upon the beach, to gleam upon a 
bowed and stealthy form creeping up the cilff 
and thro’ the shadows of the by-ways home. 


then the town. Gilbert came in just as the 
household discovered that the chaise had been 
standing in the shed for perhaps an hour, and 
no one had seen its owner get out; Late; 6 
little cow-boy was foupd wlio fémembered that 
he had mét it, with no onc in it, turning into 
thé imain road from the short-cut to the beach, 
No one else in the still and sleepy old town had 
happened to see it. It was not very long be- 
fore Janterns were flashing down the lanes and 
swinging to and fro out upon that shore, nor 
long before a wet, cold load!came up in the 
townspeople’s arms and was laid upon a bench 
in the hall that now belonged to Gilbert Gannett, 
while Archy Lander bent above it, wild and 
frantic with such expression of grief 48 never 
but onte befote had escaped him. 

Of coursé, was the first conjecture, the cap- 
tain had been seized with apoplexy, and had 
fallen, from his chaise, upon the beach. Of 
course! Why then upon the purple throat the 
white impression of those murderous finger- 
marks? Murdered! For whatreason? Look 
to his pockets—was the wallet there? Only 
the next day came the Seabreeze purchasers 
from the adjoining town to testify what stim 
they paid him on the noon before—a sum whose 
expectation by the man how dead no one could 
have known but Afchy Lander. Why was 
Archy Lander making such ado? He had lost 
a patron and a friend. Patrons were still to be 
had, and so had they all lost afriend. Such 
boisterous expression of grief was apt to be the 
counterfeit, Was there no one to witness his 
whereabouts that afternoon? A likely story 
that he had been sleeping then! Was it Gil- 
bert who saw him enter the chaise after Helen 
left it? Did any one say he had drawn a note, 
and forged John Gannett’s name upon the 
back? Before the night fell again, Archy Lan- 
der, dumb with dismay, and cautioned to hold 
his peace, was under arrest for the murder of 
old John Gannett ! 

It was an odd circumstance, thought the ac- 
cusing townspeople at first, that Archy Lander’s 
daughter never came near the place while he 
lay in jail. They did not know till afterward 
that the wretched girl, obedient to the guilty 
arrangement between her and her lover, had 
left the town alone that night, before the cap- 
tain’s death was bruited, and, safe in the hid- 
ing-place that Gilbert had designed, waited for 
his coming, and’ then lived only on his swift 
and stolen visits, and knew nothing of events, 
A handkerchief, marked with Archy Lander’s 
name, that the careless girl had worn round 
her throat, and dropped upon the beach that 
afternoon, picked up by one of those that found 
the murdered man, became to all a confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ. And when the trial 
came, her absence was construed only as evi- 
dence of a plot between the accused man and 
his daughter, by means of which she had made 
off with the plunder of all these long years, and 
with the proceeds, as well of the note in whose 
negotiation Gilbert Gannett had been made a 
cat’s-paw by the shrewd keeper of his uncle’s 
accounts, and had safely bestowed herself where 
he had intended to join her when the fit time 
came. The popular verdict that Archy Lander 
had held his benefactor by the throat till the 
washing waves drowned out all the life his 
clutch had left, was so wildly and so terribly 
pronounced, that a fair trial, unbiased by the 
pressure of opinion, was a thing impossible ; 
and the prisoner was guarded from the people 
with a well-grounded fear that they would have 
torn him in pieces could they have reached 
him. As for Gilbert Gannett in his double 
crime, once it had been the fury and fear of 
passion, and now it was the fury and fear of 
self-preservation. 

Except to pronounce his clear “ Not guilty,” 
Archy Lander made no protestation of inno- 
cence. But while he staid in prison all his hair 
grew gray. This was direr shipwreck than 
when cast away with the Cariboo ; the world 
and Providence had suddenly reversed tnem- 
selves to him ; he did not understand such hor- 
rible and cruel facts as this murder, as this 
arrest, moreover, for a crime that toré his heart 
out—and, worst of all, his child’s desertion. 
Perhaps he did not want to live. It could 
hardly have been that his frantic devotion still 
forbade his breathing a suspicion that, in im- 
plicating Gilbert, would stain the name of the 
man he loved. It may be that by degrees he 
saw it all—saw that on his own name no worse 
stain could come than his child had already 
brought there. And since she had fallen, and 
had left him to meet death alone, and since his 
friend was gone, there was nothing in this hol- 
low, empty existence, and he tound it too 
valueless to be endured. He sent for Gilbert 
though, and, the two being alone together, 
confronted him with his thoughts. 

“You may as well dream that as any other 
dream, the little while you have to dream at 
all,” said the brutal culprit. ‘ There is nothing 
you can prove.” 

“ Before the God who made us both, and who 
would be less than God if He allowed such in- 
justice in His work, in this life or another, I will 
be even with you yet !” cried Archy Lander. 

If he hated Gilbert Gannett, and longed for 

any sweet single blow of utter vengeance, he 
saw that in this life he could not have it ; it as- 
sured him with double assurance that then 
there was alifeto come. His suspicions there 
were no facts to substantiate; he could make 
out no case for himself or against the other ; 
but there was an almost infinite patience in his 
soul. The mere gulp and gasp of physical 
death was something he despised; he could 
suffer it and wait, for, unless the universe was 
all a lie, he would be even, as he had said he 
would, with this wicked man at last. His very 
counsel believed Archy Lander guilty, if from 
nothing but his bearing, and failed to do 
their utmost. He was convicted, sentenced, 
hung! 
On the day before his execution the surgeons 
asked of Archy Lander a singular favor. They 
begged he would bequeath them his body for 
ap experiment. 








It was the slow return of the old mare with- 
out her driver that first alarmed the house and 


“There is no one in all the world who cares 


for it,” said Archy, bitterly. “You are as wel- 
come as another.” 

And they took it, with the rigor mortis yet 
tipon it; and hurried with it te the dissecting- 
chamber, 

To this arrangement Gilbert Gatitiett had %- 
jected, not strenuously, but as he dafed, Hé 
had been overruled for such a show of mag- 
nanimity ; he could not afford to be wondered 
at, and had, therefore, ceased remonstrance ; 
and whether it was fear of staying away, lest 
his absence should be*commented on, he being 
now in practice of hié profession, or whether it 
was fate compelling him, beeause his presence 
there was needed, he could not have told hitt- 
self—he oiily felt that he was Constrained to go, 
and to be one of those iii thé ghastly chamber 
awaiting the arrival of the man, alive at this 
moment, but, with the next one, dead. Whéfi 
the burden was hastily brought in before him, 
Gilbert Gannett had hardly more strength than 
the dead man himself, and far too much used, 
in his fecent studies, to the unappalled and un- 
sickened seeing of such sights to suffer himself 
now to be found in trouble, he was forced to 
hide his pallot and his trembling by busying 
himself, with the others, afotind the’thing that 
had so lately breathed, and felt, and hoped, and 
feared, and now was absolute stillness and ne- 
gation. 

It was a weird, unwonted scene of dead that 
the hour presented in that room while the men 
of science dared to play this experiment with 
Fate—dared to defy Death, essay to overcome 
the laws of Nature, and to beéome gods them- 
selves. There was a sense of awe in the room, 
as if Death and Fate had come in person to tlie 
strife. The silence of the grave reigned ; each 
man knew the part he had to do—silence broken 
only by the directing surgeon’s seldom voice. 
The excitement was too fierce for words. They 
trembled on the verge of a discovery that was 
to conquer immortality for flesh and blood. It 
was a half hour since the drop had fallen with 
this life upon it, which they strove to snatch 
back from eternity. While one applied the 
oxygen, and another the strong distilled liquors, 
and a third laid the galvanic wires, these la- 
bored to simulate the breath, and those listened 
with the stethoscope for any stirring of the 
heart. There was something terrible in the 
spectacle of this cluster of men, bent at their 
forbidden work, laboring to recall life into the 
mechanism from which it had once departed, 
to prove that the soul was nothing but the sim- 
ultaneous action of the organs, and they, of the 
gases from which they were evolved ; to wring 
from the Creator the secret of what life was 
and is, to create, from that mass of dead and 
inert matter, life itself. 

Gilbert stood at one side of the stretcher 
where lay the form, which only moved with the 
movement of the surgeons’ hands, or quivered 
as the current from the battery thrillec through 
its re‘axing fibres. He dared not obstruct the 
other surgeons, nor undo a thing they did ; he 
dared not retreat from the horrible scene where 
they strove to relume the light he himself had 
put out; he dared not even look away. He 
was faint and dizzy with disgust, remorse and 
fear. His heart beat with great slow shocks, 
that the others might have heard ; his forehead 
was beaded with a clammy dew, and there were 
dazzles shifting before his eyes. He knew in- 
wardly, as they must themselves have known, 
that unless these men had the power of Deity to 
control the issues of life and death, the work 
was worse than idle ; but, in spite of the know- 
ledge, a superstitious terror enthralled him till 
his teeth chattered and his knees shook, lest, 
after all, they should be successful, and the 
corpse should rise and utter the one word that 
would put him, Gilbert Gannett, in its place. 
And what was this? Ah! what was this? 
Had the oxygen kindled that blood once more ? 
Had the breath come back? Had the last 
charging of the battery along the whole course 
of the nerves struck them into action, so that 
one wheel caught upon another, and the entire 
machinery together was in motion with that 
life which the philosophers have asserted to be 
only, after all, the totality of the functions? 
For the countenance had changed, the chest 
had expanded, the right hand was slowly 
drawing upward to the shoulder, the eyes— 
Archy Lander’s wide, blue eyes, shining like 
fire—had opened, and were flashing full upon 
him. And on the instant the battery was 
charged anew to the extent of all its power, 
and with the shock the body rose one instant 
on the trestle, the eyes staring terribly before 
it, and that rigid right arm shot out with a 
swift, tremendous blow, that carried all the 
strength of the battery in its force, and struck 
like an iron hammer upcn Gilbert Gannett’s 
temple, and felled him to the floor. Then the 
first corpse dropped back, rolled a little on one 
side, and rested. There was another subject 
for experiment, had any cared to makeit. For 
Gilbert Gannett stirred no more, and Archy 
Lander was even with him at last! 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Queen at the Royal Academy. 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria paid a visit to the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, at Burlington House, 
London, on Wednesday, May 12, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, and Princesses Louisa 
and Beatrice. Her Majesty was received by Sir 
Francis Grant and the Fellows of the Royal Academy, 
and, after inspecting the pictures in the various 
rooms, expressed her. gratification with the display, 
and withdrew. The general public were excluded 
during her Majesty’s visit. ~ 


The Monday Soirces of the Empress. 


On every Monday while the French court is at the 
Tuileries the Empress Eugene gives a reception, 
which only the highest personages at the court at- 
tend. The eclat of these brilliant sotrees has been re- 
cently enhanced by the presence of illustrious visitors 
im the persons of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Austrian Archduke Louis Victor. The wel- 
come given the young princes and the princess was of 








the most courtedtis and earnest character. Our en~ 
graving represents thé #lustrious company taking 
supper at the Buffet. This Budfet, arranged in the 
Gallery de la Paix, presented @ picturesque and 
charming coup d@’wil. The imperial table was in- 
cased in @ frame of verdure and flowers. Two tateral 
tables were reserved for the guests, the whole forming 
a Charming spectacle, upon which a blaze. of lights 
and of didnionde threw a thousand rays. Perhaps 
one thing was Waitting, the philosopher will say—ap~ 
petite ; but this is a infistake, for it is said that the 
young Prince of Wales displayed the most extraor- 
dinary appreciation of the exquisite viands set forth. 


The Crimea Revisited. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales éoficinded their recent tour in the East by a 
visit to the tiistorical fleld of Sebastopol. They ex- 
amined with evident interest the ruined city, with ite 
édét:dowh fortresses, the desolate streets of dilap 
dated houses, the vacant harbor and shattered docks 
of stone, and thesé now harmless heaps which were 

by sucti terrible names as the Malakory, 
the Redan, the Selinghinsk Redoubt, and the Central 
Bastion. The house and outhouses, which wereso long 
the headquarters of the British army in the Crimea, are 
still in a good state of preservation, and visitors to the 
Crimea ate courteously made welcome to enter and 
see the room in which Lord Raglan, the Commander- 
{i-Ohief of the British army during that memorable 
Catnpiigh, died. All the bufidings are occupied, and 
comfortatily furnished in the Russian style. 


Spanish Volunteers in Havana. 

The French papers seen to be much interested tm 
the progress of the struggle in Cuba. From one of 
the Parisian pictorials we take a picture representing 
a halt of Spanish volunteers at the Plaza de Armas, 
in Havana, immediately after their disembarkation. 
The volunteers, though they have not done much 
toward suppressing the revolution, have at least 
succeeded in stippressing General Dulce, and the ex- 
Captain-General, sick and disgusted, has bidden fare- 
well to the unfaithful islé, probably foreseeing the in- 
evitable overthrow of Spanish power in that locality, 


The Captive Balloon at London. 


The famous captive balloon that was the delight of 
aeriel voyagers at the Universal Exposition of Paris, 
has been eclipsed by one more recently constracted 
and now in use in the city of London. The latter 
twice as large as its French prototype, and its ascen- 
sions are generally made with not less than thirty 
passengers, with a capacity to carry fifty. It is at- 
tached to the earth by a strong cable, that has been 
tested by sustaining a resistance of more than fifty 
thousand pounds, It ascends to a height of two thou- 
sand feet, and at that elevation, in spite of the fogs 
that envelop the great city, a magnificent view is 
presented. The car is provided with receptacle for 
the instruments of the Greenwich Observatory, and 
Mr. Glaisher often ascends to study the London 
fogs and the laws that govern the teraperature at 
various altitudes, 

The Blections in France. 


For several weeks Paris has been in a fever of ex~ 
citement over the pretensions of the many candidates 
seeking election to the Corps Legislatif, and this ex- 
citement has not restrained itself within the walls of 
the various meeting-places, but has broken out into 
street assemblages, at which the Government looks 
with no kindly eye, and which it has caused to be dis- 
persed by policemen, and on one occasion by cavalry. 
Time after time the watchful Commissary of Police» 
who with hisghort-hand reporters is bound to attend 
such .meetings, will call one speaker after another to 
order, and in despair of keeping the orators within 
the prescribed bounds, will’ frequently dissolve the 
meetings. Our engraving illustrates a meeting of the 
Third Circumscription of Paris, held in the Salle Mo- 
liere. 

Distribution of Food to the Poor of Paris. 


Paris, with all its gayety and splendor, has its fuly 
share of pauperism, and one of the most important 
functions of the Emperor is to see that provision is 
made for those hungry mouths that might otherwise 
be dangerously loud in their utterance of the cries of 
revolt that have ere now shaken the throne of France, 
In this work he is assisted by the religious orders, and 
our engraving represents the distribution of soup to 
the poor by the Capuchins of the Rue de la Sante, a 
picture in strong contrast with that on the same page 
which shows a scene of luxurious banqueting at the 
Tuileries, 


The Tree of the Virgin. 


The Tree of the Virgin is situated in the environs of 
Cairo, at Mattare, in Egypt. The tradition relates 
that Mary, with Joseph and the infant Christ, reposed 
under that tree at the time of their flight to Egypt. 
This remarkable memento of the sacred past is of 
enormous size, being about twelve feet in circum- 
ference. It was proposed recently to heve the tree 
cut down, but it was presented to the Empress 
Eugenie, who took it under her high protection, and 
appointed a guardian to take charge of it. 








THE MAID OF THE MIST. 


A pescetpTion of this beautiful fountain 
statue was included in our article on the Public Gar- 
den of Boston, Massachusetts, published in No, 715 
of this paper. We give this week a picture of this 
work of art, for so it may be justly called. 








Tas Executive Committee of the Peace Jubilee 
have made “a most sagacious choice” in selecting 
Mr. S. R. Niles to take sole charge of the room de- 
voted to the press at the Coliseum. During an ex- 
perience of twenty years as one of the largest adver- 
tising agents in Boston, Mr. Niles has become iden- 
tified with the press, and his name is “honored at 
sight by newspapers in all sections of the country, 
In addition to his business qualifications, he is emi- 
nently fitted for the position as a gentleman whose 
genial courtesy and frank directness of purpose have 
gained for him a large circle of personal friends in 
the business community.—Commercial Bulletin, 


We fully endorse the compliment paid to 
Mr. Niles. 








A New Encianp spinster says she doesn’t 
care anything about woman suffrage unless it carries 
with it the right to make proposals of marriage. 


A qenritzeman who has made a rock work, 
planted with ferns, in the front of his house, near 
Winchester, England, has placed up the following 
notice, and found it efficient: “Beggars beware! 
Scolopendriums apd Polypodiums are set here.” 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S ARRIVAL AT BURLINGTON — LONDON, TO INSPECT THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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SOIREE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT THE TUILERIES, PARIS, IN HONOR OF THE PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES, AND THE ARCH-DUKE LOUIS VICTOR, OF AUSTRIA, 
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TBE CRIMEA REVISITED—THE ROOM IN WHICH LORD RAGLAN DIED AT THE HEADQUARTERS 
RESIDENCE, NEAR SEBASTOPOL, 





THE REVOLUTION IN CUBA—ARRIVAL OF SPANISH VOLUNTEERS AT 
THE PLAZA DE ARMAS, 
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THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE—MEETING OF THE THIRD CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF PARIS, IN THE 
SALLE MOLIERE. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD TO THE POOD BY THE CAPUCHING IN THE BUE DE LA GANTE, PARIS. 
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CARL ZERRAHN, CONDUCTOR OF THE SYMPHONY 


Great National Peace Jubilee. 


THE Musical Peace Jubilee, for which so 
much of preparation was made, and which was 
looked forward to with such deep interest all 
over the civilized world, has placed itself on 
record as a great success. We live in a country 
where all events, like all material things, are 
on a stupendous scale. Only a few weeks ago 
we presented our readers with the picture of a | 
strange scene, the completion of a railroad 
three thousand miles in length, connecting 
the Atlantic shores with those of the Pacific 
seas. 

This week, in the most wonderful concert that | 
has occurred in the history of modern times ,we 
raise songs of rejoicing at the close of the 
mightiest civil war of any age of the world. 
Those who were fortunate enough to secure 
seats in the Coliseum in Boston, at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday last, the 15th 
day of June, experienced sensations that will 
probably never be repeated for them on this 
earth. . 

The temple service of the Hebrews in ancient 
days, in the city of David, when the tribes ga- 
thered together in dense masses from the re- 
motest limits of the Hebrew land, excelled it, 
perhaps, in volume of sound, and the choirs of 
angels that hovered over Bethelem may have 
sung a sweeter strain, but till the curtain passes 
from before the immortal hosts of heaven, we 
never again expect to hear ‘ Glory be to God 
on High ” produced with such effect as when 
that sublime anthem from “ Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass” was rolled up by a powerful organ, by a 
thousand instruments, and by thousands upon | 
thousands of trained human voices. Only one 
thing during the day equaled it—the closing 
National Chorus, in which not only the singers, 
the instruments, the drum-corps, and the organ 
joined, but beils were chimed, musketry rattled, 
and cannon thundered out a startling bass, and 
to end all, the vast audience arose and added 
their tens of thousands of voices to the sea 
of sound. The effect was beyond description 
grand. 

The third day has also been advertised as 
providing a similar combination of artillery 
and infantry firing with the orchestral and 
the choral forces of the great jubilee. To 
these the tickets were most eagerly sought for 
after the programmes were printed, and these 
were soonest sold. And yet to tens of thou- 
sands of others the classical productions of the 
second and fourth days will prove more attrac- 
tive, while many other people, ot equal taste, 
have looked forward to the music of the school 
children on the final day as the tenderest and | 
Sweetest music of all the jubilee. 








THE INTERIOR VIEW. 


The scene within the Coliseum was a won- | 
derful one. When the vast building, covering 
three acres of ground or more, became filled 
with people, no pen could do justice to it. 
Standing on the edge of the north gallery, just 
over the doorway, and looking forward, the 
spectator saw a level sea of human heads filling 
the parquette, while to the left and the right, 
Uer upon tier, and behind him also, rose the 
gallery seats, thronged with their masses of 
men and women, glowing with the colors of 
the rainbow, and waving all over with fans ot 
white, and blue, and crimson, and gold, like | 
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AND ORATORIO MUSIC OF THE BOSTON PEACE 


JUBILEE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TESCH.—SEE PAGE 231. 


innumerable Oriental birds floating above a 
wilderness of flowers. 

But the greatness of the place became still 
more apparent when the eye went on across 
the level in front to where the tall form of the 
leader stood in the midst of his thousand per- 
formers, all dwindled into pigmies by the dis- 
tance; and to where, beyond the gleaming 
brass of the instruments, the hosts of singers 
were blended together into an almost indi- 
visible mass, like the countless stars that sit in 
the zenith in the summer night. And back of 
all, a mere spot in the further and highest field 
of vision, was the powerful organ built for the 











EBEN TOURJEF, ORGANIZER OF THE CHORUSES OF THE BOSTON PEACE JUBILEE.—FROM A 


PHOTOGRAPH BY T. H. 


Coliseum, with its gleaming pipes of silver- 


olored metal. 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE COLISEUM. 


The magnificence of the interior view was 
vastly enhanced by the gorgeous decorations, 
which were produced under the supervision of 
a committee of gentlemen, consisting of Colonel 


W. W. Clapp, George E. Fowle, Colonel N. A. 


Thompson, W. B. Potter, J. Willard Rice, Col- 


onel John R. Hall, and Alderman Pratt. C. W. 
Roeth was the decorator, assisted by L. Hollis, 
the artist, and W. 8. Brazer, fresco-painter. 
The magnificent arches over the chorus are 


PATRICK f. GILMORE, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE BOSTON PEACE JUBILEE.—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY 7. H. LOOMIS.—SEE Pace 231. 





LOOMIS. —SEE PAGE 231. 


| sufficiently set forth in our picture to render 

description needless. On the side arches colos- 
| Sal angels hold the inscription ‘“‘ Peace,” and 
| over the central arch is the Song of the Annun- 
| elation, “Glory to God in the Highest, Peace 
| on Earth, Good will toward Men.” In the rear 
| of these arches, on each flank of the organ, ap- 

pear medallions, one representing St. Cecelia, 
| attended by heavenly beings, who are listening 
|to her playing, and the other representing 
| David and his harp. 

The great roof is supported by four ranges of 
pillars, eighteen in each range. Those which 
run along the front of the galleries bear each 
the coat-of-arms of a State of the Union, with 
flags rayed from it, and an eagle above; while 
on the two central ranges of pillars the ban- 
ners bear the colors of foreign nations, the por- 
traits of great composers, and other emblems. 
The main ceiling is hung with tri-colored 
streamers, and ‘that portion over the side gal- 
leries is roofed with cambric in colors. The 
faces of the galleries are elegantly frescoed 
and have arches above. The end of the wall 
behind the spectator is also ‘superb in its adorn- 
ments, which include a mighty Angel of Peace, 
with her right hand raised, and holding for- 
ward the emblems of harmony and peace, while 
with her left hand she waves behind her the 
implements of war. The coat-of-arms of Massa- 
chusetts and the city seal of Boston appear on 
either flank. 

There is no need for describing in detail the 
valances of blue and brown and gold that de- 
pend from the galleries,-nor the Byzantine 
arches above them, nor the rich frescoings and 
many-tinted banners that meet the eye. The 
duties of all concerned in the work of decora- 
tion have been performed with signal ability, 
and the interior of the great edifice seems to 
realize our dreams of the scenes of Oriental 
life in days gone by. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. 


Pictures of the Coliseum have been so multi- 
plied, that every one is familiar with its out- 
lines ; but few can imagine the lively scenes 
which transpired around it. On all the neigh- 
boring streets vacant land was let for high 

rates, and a wooden city sprung up, including 
booths of every conceivable shape, and covered 
with signs and advertisements in endless va- 
riety. Some ofthese structures are quite unique, 
and one in its form and size approaches to the 
| appearance of a French cottage. Rooms to let 
| Were advertised on several—that is, a chance to 
| sleep on the ground or on a mattress—and 
snapped up at once, and meals were furnished 
| In abundance. The thronging thousands going 
| to and fro, the crowded horse -cars of the Metro- 
politan railroad on Boylston and Berkeley 
| Streets, the steam trains stopping fifty times a 
day at the rear end of the Coliseum, the majes- 
| tic building rising over all, with its flags float- 
ing in the breeze, formed altogether a picture 
of unusual liveliness. 
| 





THE ORGANIZATION, 


The National Peace Jubilee Association was 

| organized by the choice of Hon. Alexander H. 
Rice as President, Eben D. Jordan as Treas- 

urer, and Henry G. Parker as Secretary, with 

an executive committee and three or four sub- 

com President Rice has been for sev- 






















































































and was repeatedly elected mayor of the city 
by large majorities. E. D. Jordan is the head 
of the great dry goods house of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., and Mr. Parker is his confidential sec- 

, and was once a member of the press. 
The executive committee, which had full control, 
consists of the President, the Treasurer, with 
M. M. Ballou, Josiah Bardwell, Frank Wrisley, 
Oliver Ditson, Horatio Harris, Lewis Rice, 
George H. Davis, and Francis Richards, all lead- 
ing men in the city. 


THE ERECTION OF THE BUILDING. 


Messrs. George H. Davis, Lewis Rice, the 
rietor of the American House, M. M. Bal- 
the proprietor of the St. James Hotel, and 

Francis Richards, were chosen the building 
committee, March 13. The building contract 
was awarded to Judah Sears & Son, and the 
lumber contract to George ©. James & Co., 
while the supervising architect chosen was John 
R. Hall. The original designs were by Francis 
Allen. The work was commenced on the 29th 
of March, and the building was completely 
roofed in within seven weeks. Over 2,000,000 
feet of lumber were used in its erection 5 
Bliss & Perkins put in 25,000 feet of gas pipe 
(over four miles jn all), and 24,000 burners, ca- 
pable of burniiz some 13,000 feet of gas an 
hour ; J.C. Story & Co., and the American Roofing 
Co., furnished 20 tons of cement and 30 tons of 
felting to cover the roof of 170,000 square feet ; 
between 20,000 and 25,000 panes of glass have 
been used in windows, and chairs by the tens of 
thousands, and settees by the thousand have 
been used to provide seats ; and great quanti- 
ties of bunting, and of musiins and cambrics, 
have been used in the decorating. The size of 
the building, 300 feet by 500, the height of its 
roof, 100 feet, and of its side-walls, 36 feet ; the 
enade, more than a fourth of a mile in 
length, extending around the interior behind the 
back gallery seats, with other details, were al- 
luded to in this paper a few weeks since. Suf- 
fice it to say that-the edifice is probably the 
t ever erected on this continent, and has 
been examined by the civil engineers of Boston, 
the. United States engineers located in the 
Eastern Military Department, and by other 
authorities, and pronounced safe and durable. 
The whole jubilee, from beginning to end, is 
one of the seven wonders of these modern 
ages, and the building which has been erected 
seems to have grown up to its full propor- 
tions with strange rapidity, as majestic in its 
size and strength, and as magnificent in its in- 
terior, as the palace which the genii of Alad- 
din’s wonderful lamp erected in a single night. 








CHANGED. 


Dear love, in this rapture of meeting, 
While the heart-leaps thrill fast through our 
veins, 
You ask why a shadow of mourning 
Like a cloud on my forehead remains? 


You say I am altered, my darling, 
In these years I have waited and wept, 
While the sickening hands of the weary clocks 
In slow beats tired, or slept. 


The tears thai we shed when we parted 
Dimmed all tie youth out of my eyes, 

Till the fair green earth had no freshness to me, 
And the sun no heaven in the skies. 


The feather-tipped tops of the pine-trees 
Are yet bent by the cold winiter-blast, 

And the laughter and warmth of the summer 
Can never make up for the past. 


Though the white-thorned blossoms are blow- 
ing in May, 
And the wheat pierces green through the 


Underfoot in the curling bracken 
The dead leaves are lingering still. 
And the sorrow that left its mark on my 
youth 
Will pass from my forehead never, 


Till my brows are smooth in the long last sleep, 
And the coffin-lid shut forever. 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 6. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE CEREMONY OF THE 
DOSEH. 


AxoTuer week had passed, unmarked by any 
event of importance, and, as the clond had 

ckly passed from the brow of Askaros, and 
its shadow from his soul, the young wife for- 
got the vague apprehensions his conduct had 
inspired, and was as gay and happy as a bird 
again—caroling through the spacious old palace 
and flitting over it, like a winged thing—all 
life and joy and hope. 

For within a few days’ time she was to leave 
Egypt with her husband, to rejoin her father 
and family, and pase the summer in Germany, 
and autumn in Italy—not to return again to 
Egypt until the ensuing year, 

Askaros, too, seemed rejuvenated by the pros- 
pect of speedy departure, and the two romped 
together, like boy and girl, through the spacious 
apartments of the solemn old palace, to the 

amazement of the staid and lazy old ser- 
wants—Ferraj included—who could not com- 
grehend how any one could take pleasure in 
funaing about, when they might enjoy “ kef,” 
sitting still, smoking and eating sweetmeate— 
the Arab idea of supreme felicity! 

The Jarge-eyed silent Copt women, who 
@ame to see she new wife of Askaros, sat and 
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stared silently at the strange Frank woman, 
smoked their pipes, ate their sweetmeats, sip- 
ped their lemonade—and never came a second 
time ! 

Turkish hareems she held in horror—the 
visit to that of the princess having entirely 
satisfied her. 

Nezle Khanum sent her a message to come 
and see her; but Askaros made her decline it, 
on the plea of illness, which did not deceive 
bare astute lady, who laughed to herself, and 
said : 

“The boy is afraid to send his little white 
doll to me! Is he afraid I may poison her? or 
does he have the vanity to think I have not for- 
gotten his existence, long ago, though I was 
angry at the time, and for a long time after- 
ward? I really believe that young Syrian, 
Abbas treated so shamefully, is the better-look- 
ing, after all! But I have had enough of boys: 
ripe fruit is better than green. But this baby 
of Askaros’s shall see me again, in spite of his 
wise precautions !” 

In pursuance of which determination, Nezle, 
whose love of intrigue and trickery amounted 
almost to insanity, disguised herself as a Dellah, 
or saleswoman, and piloted by the French- 
woman, actually visited the house of Askaros, 
and saw and spoke to his unconscious wife 
through her interpreter, 

“What fools these men are !” she said, with 
a roar of laughter, while the obsequious 
Frenchwoman was divesting her of her dis- 
guise, on her return to her own palace. ‘* Why, 
Askaros might have taken El Warda, who was 
dying of love for him; and she was worth a 
dozen of that faded-looking Ingleez, both in 
looks and character! Wallah! what fools the 
men are, indeed !” 

And 80, the princess buried her indignation 
against her former lover in contempt for his 
bad taste. Cruel and unscrupulous as she was, 
she was equally capricious: and both her 
fancy for, and resentment against the young 
Copt had now died away, having been ob- 
literated by other intrigues, without which she 
could not live. In fact, the courage displayed 
by the young man, in ¢ffecting his escape on 
that memorable night, as well as the fidelity 
with which he had guarded the secret of his 
intrigue with her, no whisper of which had 
ever got abroad, or reached the Cairene gos- 
sips, had inspired her with a feeling of respect 
for him which was almost friendly. But of this 
he knew nothing, and looked to that quarter as 
the one from whence all the clouds on his 
horizon came. 

About this time there was an unusual gather- 
ing one morning on the Ezbekieh, and Edith, 
who was riding on horseback, accompanied by 
her husband, noticed it, as also the great a; - 
parent excitement of the people, who seemed 
to have deserted their ordinary occupations, 
and streamed out in crowds toward the gate, 
which opened on the road leading to Boulak. 

She observed also in this crowd many wild- 
looking figures, naked to the waist, with only a 
sheepskin round the loins, whose wild haggard 
faces, and long matted hair, hanging from un- 
shaven heads, made them unlike any of the 
residents of Cairo she had seen before. 

On inquiry, Askaros told her these were 
Santons, or saints—grim fanatics who dwelt in 
caves or the open air, and lived on alms be- 
stowed by pious Mussulmans, chiefly women, 
who considered their prayers as specifics against 
illness, and all the troubles of life, and who 
were such privileged characters, that even 
were one of them to kill a man, the common 
people would not seek their punishment. 

The wild-looking howling dervishes, whom 
she had seen performing their strange rites— 
not entirely unlike those of the American 
“Shaking Quakers "—who also wore their hair 
in long elf-locks, and were clad only in long 
loose gowns, with high conical caps, were like- 
wise out in great force. Edith, therefore, 
rightly judged it was some religious ceremony 
or festival that was in agitation : which opinion 
Askaros confirmed, informing her that the pro- 
cession of pilgrims or Hadjis, from Mecca, was 
to enter that gate, headed by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, or spiritual chief of the pilgrimage. 

He further explained that the return would 
be signalized by the annual ceremony of the 
Sheik’s riding over the bodies of a lane of living 
men, mounted on horseback, and that the 
Hadjis were supposed to obtain a remission of 
their sins by submitting to the test ; since it was 
a mark of the displeasure of Allah, if during 
the performance of this miracle any person 
was killed or seriously injured. 

This ceremony was called the Doseh, and 
would take place that day, over the space lead- 
ing from the Ezbekieh to the gate before men- 
tioned, a distance of about one hundred and 
fifty yards. 

‘*What a terrible sight it must be!” said 
Edith. “Let us hasten home to avoidit. I 
would not look upon such a sight for worlds. 
And the looks of those wild people terrify me 
so. Come, let us go back.” And giving her 
horse the rein, they turned back from the 
Ezbekieh, and rode rapidly home again. ‘“ And 
they call this religion !” said Edith, shuddering, 
“and think such cruel sacrifices can be ac- 
ceptable to a God of mercy, whom we know to 
be a God of love. Well may we echo the cry of 
Madame Roland in the French revolution, ‘O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name !” end apply it to religion—if we can calla 
terrible superstition like this by so holy a 
name.” 

Askaros fully shared in her indignation and 
disgust at such a profanation ; the native Chris- 
tians in the East retaining much of the old 
Scriptural belief in the active agency of devils 
and other evil spirits, in human affairs, which 
European faith has discarded, But he informed 
her also that it was his unpleasant duty to ac- 
company the Consul-General on his official visit 
to that ceremony after midday, it being his 
pou for the moment, to identify himself with 
the Consulate as much as possible. He told her 
the sight would be @ novel one to him also, as 





he had carefully avoided seeing it hitherto, and 








wonid not now, were it not compulsory upon 
him : having ever regarded it as a kind of devil 
worship, or shadow of the old heathen practice 
of human sacrifice, to propitiate their cruel 
divinities. 

At the appointed hour, however, he accom- 
panied the Consular cortége, and found himself, 
with them, provided with a place in a large 
window in a house overlooking the scene, at 
which the Sheik was to dismount after his fear- 
ful ride. Glancing his eye over the places re- 
served for the high officials, he observed that 
the Viceroy was not present, although repre- 
sented by several of his Ministers. This he 
considered strange, for the cruel nature of 
Abbas delighted in such exhibitions, and he 
had revived under his reign the rigor of these 
rites, discouraged by his more humane grand- 
father and his more civilized kinsmen, 

This was the strange scene they saw, to 
which earth can offer no parallel save in the 
procession of the car of Juggernaut in the re- 
moter East—a kindred superstition, yet more 
bloody and cruel than the Doseh, because in- 
volving a greater loss of life. 

In the open space below was packed a dense 
crowd of people, of all classes and conditions, 
from the Bey or Pasha on splendid Arab 
charger, with crimson velvet saddle and hous- 
ings, and jeweled head-stall, to the respectable 
merchant, decently clad : thence lower down to 
the half-naked Fellah in blue shirt, or totally 
naked Santon or Fakeer, half-crazed with fan- 
atical frenzy or self-imposed privation. 

Under the trees of the Ezbekieh might be 
seen the adroit Eastern jugglers plying their 
trade, and exhibiting wonderful feats in the 
open air. Dancing-girls and singing-girls also 
were posturing and screaming to excited au- 
diences ; for all police rules are relaxed, and all 
is license on the day of the Doseh, 

Snake-charmers were also there, who not 
only played with huge cobras in the midst of a 
circle ranged at respectful distance around, but 
bit and tore with their teeth pieces out of the 
writhing reptiles, which they seemed to swal- 
low, almost maddening under the effects of 
their poisonous meal. 

Other jugglers there were : swordsmen, who 
not only went through the sword exercise and 
mimic gladiatorial conflicts, but thrust knives 
and swords through different parts of their 
own naked bodies and cheeks, until they were 
skewered with them: but no drop of blood 
flowed, yet the illusion of the trick was perfect. 

Over all this crowd rose the confused hum of 
the sound of many voices: the deep gutturals 
of the Arab men blending with the shrill shrieks 
of the women, and the hoarse cries of the jug- 
glers and Santons, mingled with the discordant 
sounds of the rude Egyptian music, accompany- 
ing the singers and the dancing-girls. 

It was as confused a bedlam of sounds as of 
sights ; but suddenly silence fell on the noisy 
wrangling crowd, a stillness so sudden and so 
deep that any single voice could have been 
distinctly heard, and all eyes were strained to- 
ward the open gate, through which was now 
borne on the breeze the dull muffled sound of 
the darabuka, or fish-skin drum, announcing 
the approach of the returning pilgrims. 

They had not long to wait: for sdon there 
passed under the arch of the gate the sacred 
camel, white as snow, and richly caparisoned, 
with a kind of turret on his back, in which 
were the holy carpet and the sacred palm 
branches—the mahmal. 

Then followed a long succession of camels 
and horses, with men mounted upon them, and 
on foot the Hadjis, or pilgrims, made holy by 
their visit to the sacred city of Mecca, purified 
by prayer, and absolved from earthly sins by 
that pilgrimage. 

Then came riding on a strong white horse a 
large heavy man with a stolid face, richly 
dressed, on whom all eyes centred, for he was 
the Sheik who was to ride that horse over a 
lane of living bodies, from the gate even to the 
house wherein sat Askaros among the officials, 

There was a movement in the crowd, and a 
lane was quickly formed, as if by magic, in the 
very midst of that mass of humanity, apparently 
so compactly jammed and wedged together but 
a@ moment before, that it had seemed impossible 
to make space for a child to pass between them, 
A living wall was promptly formed on each side 
of this new lane, composed of the dusky bodies 
of the spectators who stood back, leaving space 
enough for a man to lie at length across the 
road. Very soon that strange living pavement 
was laid down by men who took the bodies and 
ranged them, like logs, side by side on the path 
thus made, the head of one alternating with the 
feet of the other, and the bodies packed down 
and leveled so as to present the smoothest pos- 
sible surface, no leg or arm being allowed to 
display iiself. The men came forward volun- 
tarily, many from the surrounding crowd, others 
from the Hadjis, or pilgrims. Askaros observed 
that most of the men looked as though drunk 
with excitement, or drugged with opium, foam 
hanging from the lips of many and the eyes of 
most of them dull and bloodshot. 

Still this strange work went on! Still the 
only sound which broke the silence was the 
dull monotonous beat of the drum! Still the 
Sheik sat motionless on his white horse, a man 
on either side supporting him on his saddle, in 
which he swayed heavily from side to side, like 
one half drunk or half asleep, 

The preparations seemed now complete, and 
there was a dead pause: then the drum beat 
faster, and the attendants of the Sheik urged 
the reluctant horse to take his first step on the 
slippery footing of human bodies over which 
his path lay, 

The horse, more humane than his rider, re- 
colled ‘and refused, snorting with terror ; but 
the attendants and the crowd forced him on, 
and led by one man dragging’ at his bridle 
reins, scourged by another from behind, while 
two men ran alongside over the bodies, sup- 
porting the swaying Sheik in his saddle, the 
heavy horse, shod with iron, bearing the heavy 
man, commenced his terrible journey, passing 
slowly over the bodies which packed path to 





the house, a distance of full one hundred 
fifty yards. = 

Every forward step the horse took he ap- 
peared to recoil, throwing back the whole 
weight on his haunches ; but, forced onward 
the attendants, would put down first one fore. 
foot, then the other, cautiously, like one tread- 
ing upon ice. Whether his recoil crushed the 
unfortunate human beings on whom his full 
weight thus was thrown, and on whom his 
hind feet rested, was impossible to be dis- 
cerned ; for the crowd closed in so fast behind 
the feet of the charger, and bore the half life- 
less forms so swiftly away, that Askaros, from 
his elevated position, could not tell whether 
any injury were done to life or limb by this ter- 
rible test. The pride and vanity of relatives 
and friends, too, came thus in aid of this 
priestly juggle ; for naturally no one liked it to 
be said or known that the displeasure of Allah 
had fallen or been visited on one of his kindred 
or friends ; so if the men were hurt, their injn- 
ries were concealed, not revealed. Askaros 
thought he could detect blood mingled with the 
froth which streaked the lips of some of these 
poor deluded wretches, but whether from ex- 
citement or internal injuries he could not judge. 
Others he saw leap up briskly, and pass into a 
circle of congratulating friends, who seemed to 
have made their venture in perfect possession 
of their faculties; but the great majority 
seemed to have been drugged so heavily, as to 
be incapable of any active exertion of mind or 
body. 

Such, he soon saw, was the case with the 
Grand Sheik himself, who, on dismounting in 
the courtyard of the house after his dreadful 
ride, had to be lifted rather than assisted from 
his horse; and, as he stood erect that the 
Faithful might kiss the hem of his sacred robe, 
or the fat hand that hung down heavily and 
nervelessly by his side, he rocked and reeled 
like a drunken man, and his eye presented that 
dead dull appearance peculiar to the opium or 
haschish-eater, when the vision of external ob- 
jects is entirely lost, and both brain and body 
are in the somnambulist condition. 

So looked the Sheik after his ride ; and Aska- 
ros felt more respect for our common humanity, 
when he saw that even such flerce fanaticism 
could not war against Nature in this great out- 
rage upon her laws, without the artificial aid of 
drugs, to stifle the voice of conscience, and 
nerve him to his repulsive task, which, doubt- 
less he deemed a duty and religious obligation. 

But the crowd manifested the greatest rever- 
ence for the chief actor in this cruel scene, 
which, to them, was a sacred one. 








How to Spend the Summer 
Healthily in the City. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 


But suppose it is not compatible with one’s 
business or pocket to leave the city for a so- 
journ in the country, at the springs, the moun- 
tains, or the sea-side, for the summer months, 
how shall he spend the time the most healthily 
in the city? 

New York is a world. In its narrow confines 
are the numbers, the varieties, the employ- 
ments, amusements and necessaries of a world. 
It requires only to know where to find and how 
to use them, to obtain all that is needed for 
pleasure and life. 

Pure air is attainable easily. Let us go to 
the glorious Park, and where can be found 
purer air than blows over its lofty eminences, 

reshly and unrestrained, from every quarter? 

We cannot, indeed, get the great change at- 
tained by a prolonged residence in a distant 
country, obtainable only by days spent in rail- 
way travel ; but absolute purity is easily found. 
Do we want the benefits of springs and their 
mineral ingredients? The same Park gives us 
in a smalt compass the virtues of the waters of 
Europe and America, in a form pleasanter to 
take, more certainly genuine, for every drop is 
scientifically and unerringly of uniform strength 
and potency, not the uncertain product of 
springs swollen by a summer shower, diluted 
by accessory streams, or powerful by the 
alleged virtues of magniloquent advertisements 
and charlatan puffery. 

Do we need the excitement of society and 
fashion at these matutinal health-drinkings to 
join us in our anteprandial walks? Five hun- 
dred health-seekers will join you at the Park 
Spa, and to the sound of trumpet and flute, the 
blackbird and the robin, the katydid and the 
cricket, as with the rising sun you ramble 
through verdant vales and flowery meads of 
this gorgeous greenery, with dew-drops glit- 
tering in the morning sun. The usual concomi- 
tant gambling saloons, it is to be presumed, can 
be found also, if needed. * 

Is it the invigorating influences of sea-bath- 
ing that is demanded? Pure solutions of 
iodine, bromine, chlorates, and various salts of 
soda and magnesia, can be obtained ad libitum, 
without the incidental interest derivable from a 
ehance of being carried off by the undertow, or 
the questionable delight obtained at exhibiting 
to @ group of spectators, armed with opera 
glasses, your symmetrical form, dublously con- 
cealed by net drapery, closely plastered upon 
its observable outlines; may be easily—too 
easily to be appreciated—obtained at the Bat- 
tery, or the various bathing establishments of 
the East and North rivers. 

A day’s trip will not interfere seriously with 
any one’s business, and delight and health are 
combined in a trip in the Harlem boats from 
Peck slip, and connecting with the tiny steam- 
ers that run up under and beyond the High 
Bridge. What is more invigorating than a day 
at Coney Island, with its associated clam-bakes ? 

Few know the existence of a charming line 
of propellers that run through the Sound to 
Portland, Maine, a trip of some forty hours. I 
think that in no way can so much health and 
delight, with a slight test of one’s sailor capa- 
cities, be obtained. It is ome of the methods ef 
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reaching the White Mountains ; but simply as a 
little trip to go and return, as a change in the 
monotony of life, it is worthy of remembrance. 

To those, however, who are to remain con- 
stantly at home, the preservation of health 
depends upon themselves. In the first place, 
their eating and drinking is a matter of much 
importance. The diet should be light, and not 
too nourishing. Let the bulk of both food and 
drink be taken early ; all fruit should be eaten 
before three o’clock. Berries and other fruits 
should be a part of the breakfast. Melons and 
peaches (the latter being especially healthy 
food) should be eaten at breakfast and dinner ; 
and dinner not later than three o’clock—never 
in the evening. The quantity of strong meats 
should be much less than in cooler weather. 
Then soups, healthy vegetables—corn is never 
healthy in the city, for it is never fresh or sweet, 
but always fermented and dead—and generally 
avoiding any excess, will ordinarily keep one 
eafe through the summer. 

Large quantities of drink, even of pure 
water, are decidedly injurious. Even in the 
most intemse weather a sip of cold water is 
temporarily nearly as satisfactory as a full drink, 
while the after effects are far better. One who 
drinks in moderation is never found mopping 
his face steaming with perspiration, his shirt- 
collars wilted down, and his general appearance 
one of liquefaction. Nor are they so subject to 
prickly heat, the direct result of over-stimula- 
tion of the skin. 

Sunstroke and prostration are oftener the 
result of this huge gulping of ice-water than of 
the direct effects of the sun. 

Moderation in sour wine drinking and lager- 
bier in the day-time—a general abstinence 
from spirits during the heat of the day—in the 
evening little drinking, never excess: if any, a 
single glass of spirits—and the colics, bowel 
troubles, and perhaps more serious ailments 
may be avoided. 

Health is very much in our own hands; we 
may possess it here amidst hot bricks and arid 
pavements, or we may lose it amid the delightful 
verdures of the open country. Moderation, 
temperance, self-government, are the great 
rules of life, not abstinence and avoidance. He 
who cannot govern his appetites and his pas- 
sions, who is lorded over by his belly, and under 
the dominion of his lusts and his temper, by 
the non-employment of his superior faculties, 
lowers himself below the brute, who is faithful 
to his God-given instincts, 

If some of the customs of the barbarous 
countries of the world were introduced among 
us, it would be for our benefit. Labor during 
summer season should commence earlier in the 
day, and last later, with an intermission from 
twelve to three at noon.~ It seems the height 
of stupidity to see pavers, and bricklayers, and 
brokers’ clerks, and everybody else, laboring 
under the broiling rays of the noon-day sun, or 
racing through the streets with crazy speed, 
when the same work could be deferred for an 
hour or two without detriment. Surely, with all 
the evils arising from trade organizations, some 
regulation of hours of work might accrue to 
the benefit of every one. If the Union decrees 
that no bricklayer shall lay more than one 
thousand bricks for a day’s work, or the la- 
borer’s day shall consist of eight or ten hours, 
they might certainly say that from June to 
October the work should be done before twelve 
4. M. and after three P.M. But customs are 
more powerful than the laws of health, and in 
a free country, people have a right to make 
themselves sick, and even destroy themselves, if 
they please. 








PATRICK S. CILMORE. 


Paratce S. Grumorz, whose name has now 
become so famous in the world as the originator of 
the Musical Peace Jubilee, is a native of the Emerald 
Isle, having been born near Dublin, on the 25th of 
December, 1829, and passed the years of his childhood 
in a small town in the County Galway. From his 
earliest youth he manifested a great fondness for 
music, but while receiving his primary education had 
no opportunities for developing the natural taste 
which he has since proved to the world that he pos- 
sessed in so remarkable a degree, It was not till he 
became clerk in a mercantile house in Athlone, at the 
age of fourteen or so, that any opportunities were 
presented to him for study. In that town were 
always stationed several British regiments of the 
line, an‘ it was from a celebrated band-master of one 
of these regiments, named Keating, that young 
Gilmore received those counsels and that instruction 
which diverted his mind from commercial pursuits, 
and led him to make music the pursuit of his lifetime. 
Keating predicted for him a brilliant future, and then 
aided with all his heart to fulfill that prediction. At 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, under the fostering care 
of this celebrated musician, Gilmore became a mem- 
ber of one of the bands in the town, taking the 
picolo for his instrument. Even the head of the mer- 
cantile firm acknowledged the propriety of young Gil- 
more abandoning thé counting-room for the cornet, 
and proved his confidence in the youth’s powers by 
excusing him from business that he might teach music 
to his sons, Keating made Master Gilmore a master 
of the cornet, and then advised him to come to 
America—advice which was gratefully received and 
acted on. 

When Mr. Gilmore arrived in Boston he was twenty 
years of age, and through the kindness of Mr. Donahoe, 
now the wealthy proprietor of the Pilot, to whom he 
had letters, was introduced to Dr. J. P. Ordway & 
Brother, who were then music-dealers in Boston. 
The abilities, the energy, and the love for music dis- 
played by Mr. Gilmore, made him invaluable while 
employed in the music store, and he suggested the 
formation of Ordway’s olian Vocalists, of which 
troupe he was a member, and acted as agent for some 
time. He was engaged for a short time as instructor 
of a Charlestown band. He then succeeded Kendall 

as the leader of the Suffolk Band, which under his 
management increased its former reputation, At 
the death of John Bartlett, leader of the Brigade 
Band, he was chosen to that position, and filled it for 
two years. The leader of the Salem Brass Band, 
Jerome Smith, subsequently died, and Mr. Gilmore’s 
popularity and talents procured for him a call from 
Balem, which he accepted, and removed to that city. 
“ During the four years that Mr, Gilmore headed the 


Salem Brass Band, it acquired an enviable reputation, 
and took rank as one of the four or five leading bands 
in the States. While there, he, being engaged by the 
city government of Boston to play on a 4th of July, 
suggested the idea of uniting all the bands for a grand 
monster concert, since which time the monster concert 
has been one of the features of every anniversary 
of the day. Inducements were now held out to 
Mr. Gilmore to return to Boston, and exercise his 
talents on a wider field. The result of this was that 
he established in Boston, in the year 1859, the first 
full military band and drum corps in New England, and 
in its first season signalized his administration 
by giving popular concerts at the Music Hall, with 
tickets at very low rates. At about the same time he 
was in partnership with James M. Russell, in Court 
street, in a music store, under the title of Gilmore 
& Russell, but at the close of about a year disposed of 
his share of the stock to his partner, who still con- 
ducts the business on Tremont street. 

When the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment 
went to the war, Gilmore’s Band accompanied it, and 
was in service for a year. Then, in 1863, he was 
selected to organize different bands for the army, at 
least a score of which he sent out, and himself ac- 
companied the two last of them to New Orleans. 
General Banks, who was in command, objected to his 
leaving, saying he was just the man that was wanted, 
and placed him in charge of all the bands in the 
department. On the re-establishment of civil power, 
& great concert, in honor of the event, was gotten up 
by Mr. Gilmore, in which thousands of children par- 
ticipated, with accompaniments of military music, 
musketry fusillades, and artillery firing. 

In his connection with military bands, Mr. Gilmore 
has made numerous excursions to all parts of the 
United States, including Richmond, with the De 
Molay Encampment of Knights Templars ; Chicago, 
at both the Lincoln and McClellan Convention ; Char- 
leston, at the Breckinridge Convention of 1860, and 
other placee of equal note. He has had numerous 
testimonials of the estimation in which he has been 
held, some of which, of a costly character, are among 
his cherished household ornaments. The history of the 
famous band which bears his name, and those of 
some of the first Boston musicians, we need not re- 
count, It still flourishes, and holds its own against 
every competitor. 

Few people, even in Boston, are aware of the fu'l 
extent of Mr. Gilmore’s musical talents and attain- 
ments, or of the poetic inspiration that has found ex- 
pression in “flowing numbers.”” His songs have 
been suhg around the world. “Good News from 
Home,” has had an immense sale. “The Voice of a 
Departing Soul,” written by him for Carl Formes, has 
electrified many audiences. “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,’’ words and music, were both from 
his pen, but was originally published under the 
nom-de-plume of Louis Lambert, and not only have 
the highways of our land rung with its welcome 
notes, but the British troops when leaving Abyssinia 
last year, rej@ced as they cheered their homeward 
way with its strains. Marches, polkas, and cava- 
tinas have flowed from his ready pen, and even as 
early as his sixteenth year Mr. Gilmore prepared 
compositions which are now played by military 
bands. 

The Musical Peace Jubilee has been Mr. Gilmore’s 
own idea. For two years he thought it out, from its 
first conception to the general arrangement of all its 
details. It was in the month of June, 1867, that he 
resolved upon the effort, and the present week has 
beheld his conception triumphantly made an 

reality. Enthusiasm, love of music for itself, and a 
strong will, have conquered a thousand difficulties. 
Against every giscouragement he persevered, till he 
had committed to the enterprise not only the musical 
talent, but the public-spirited merchants of Boston, 
and thenceforth all went well. The Musical Peace 
Jubilee, with its colossal hall, and its tens of thou- 
sands of singers, is a splendid success, and will hand 
down to the future the name of more than one man 
who shall be illustrious in the annals of song. 








Eben Tourjee, Organizer of the Choruses of 
the Musical Peace Jubilee. 


Esen Tovurszz, the Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, is emphatically a self- 
made man. His relations to the great Peace Jubilee 
have brought him prominently before the people of 
this continent, anu made his history a matter of some 
interest. He was born in Warwick, &. I., on the ist 
of June, 1834, of a family known for generations in 
that section of country, though originally of French 


descent. 

In his early youth he manifested a rare taste 
for music, which at the time when he entered 
his teens became so marked as to attract general 
notice. While yet a mere boy, entirely ignorant of 
the theory of music, and never, indeed, having 
touched the keys of a musical instrument, the key of 
the church organ was sent to him by Governor Elisha 
Harris, who was well aware of his musical aspira- 
tions, with the information that his daughter, who 
officiated as organist, was about to be married, and 
he must take the position. The heart of the boy 
swelled within him at the receipt of the announce- 
ment. “I guarded that key,” he says, “ as a precious 
treasure. I seem never to have been so happy in my 
life.’ By Friday he had mastered two well-known 
tunes, which he played at the rehearsal on that even- 
ing and on Sunday morning. During the intermis- 
sion at noon he added three more tunes to his reper- 
toire, which were produced at evening service, and 
thenceforth he was—and we question if any of the 
prouder honors since bestowed have conferred higher 
gratification than this appointment—the church or- 
ganist, 

Having now access to a musical instrument, he 
sedulously devoted his spare moments to the cultiva- 
tion of his genius, procuring instruction under a com- 
petent teacher in Providence, and rapidly attained 
proficiency and reputation. At the age of seventeen 
he went to the city of Fall River, where, a year later, 
he established a musical journal, entitled The Key 
Note, of which he was editor and publisher. At this 
early age he was impressed with a profound convic- 
tion of the importance of music as an educator of the 
masses, and some of the utterances of this little sheet, 
as indicative of his feelings upon the subject, may not 
be inappropriate here. We quote two or three sen- 
tences from an editorial: “‘We have been wedded to 
music from our earliest years, and feel that the tie is 
indissoluble but with life. We have made choice of it 
as @ profession, and, with increasing love for that 
choice, and with growing zeal, we are encouraged to 
press on; and the grand aim of our labors will ever 
be to bring about among the million a general genuine 
taste and love for melody and song.”” In 1855 The Key 
Note was merged in The Massachusetts Musical Jour- 
nal, of which he had editorial charge. We next find 
him in Newport, BR. L, discharging the multifarious 





duties of church organist, teacher of music in the pub- 
lic schools, director of musical conventions in various 
places throughout the country, etc. Subsequently he 
removed to East Greenwich, where by his genius and 
reputation he established a musical institute, in con- 
nection with an educational institution in that place. 
Thence, in 1863, he went to Europe to make careful 
examination into the methods pursued at the best 
schools of the continent. Soon after his return he 
established, in Providence, R. L, @ conservatory of 
music, which was in successful operation when 8 
wider field was opened to him in Boston, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1867, he established the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, in connection with which, as direc- 
tor, he has achieved an unprecedented success, it 
being already in the third year of its existence, by far 
the largest musical school in the world, numbering on 
its rolls since its establishment more than 4,000 pupils, 
and having for its faculty nearly forty of the best in- 
structors and most celebrated musicians of this most 
musical of our cities, 

When Mr. Gilmore had set afloat in private circles 
his stupendous idea of the musical jubiiee, in the un- 
certainty which followed the announcement of the 
project, his attention was directed to Mr. Tourjee by 
several parties interested in the success of the move- 
ment, The latter, with characteristic enthusiasm, ac- 
cepted the responsibility of a decisive forward move- 
ment, and issued his circulars to the musical public 
and to societies, And from that moment the enter- 
prise was a settled affair. Countless voices from every 
quarter responded to the call of the Director of the 
Conservatory of Music, and the work went on 
strengthening with every passing day. So it is that 
Eben ‘Tourjée, the accomplished musician, stands as 
the organizer of the great chorus of the jubilee. 

Mr. Tourjeé is a man of medium height, of very 
mild, but cordial and courteous manners, of gentle 
voice and aspect, and of warm heart and an elevated 
tone of mind. As before intimated, the science of 
music is with him a profound and overmastering pas- 
sion, and its inculcation in the hearts of the whole 
people, and especially of the children, he regards as his 
mission and life-work. He may properly be styled 
the inaugurator of the “ class system” in America, a 
system which within the past few years has been pro- 
ductive of such remarkable results, bringing a musi- 
cal education within the means of all, and destined, 
we verily believe, to do more for the dissemination of 
the divine art than all other means combined. In his 
youth he became a member of the Methodist com- 
munion, and has ever since been one of its most at- 
tached followers. 

His private benefactions are large, and the Boston 
North End Mission, in whose advancement he is 
largely interested, owes much of its prosperity to his 
contributions and untiring exertions. To attend an 
exercise of its Sabbath-school, of which he is the 
Superintendent, and to hear from the two hundred 
children of that iniquitous precinct there assembled, 
the praises of God chanted, inspired and led by his 
magnetic voice, is an occasion of no ordinary interest. 
It gives us pleasure to bear tribute to the success and 
professional ability of a master of music whose 
fingers are sweeping those divine chords of harmony 
that unite men to each other and to their Maker. 








Carl Zerrahn, Conductor of the Choruses of 
the Creat Musical Peace Jubilee. 


Cant ZERRAHN, whose name stands prom- 
inently before the public in connection with the great 
Musical Peace Jubilee, has not been heard of now for 
the first time. He has had a wide reputation in musi- 
cal circles in this country ever since the year 1849, 
when he arrived from abroad, a refugee from the ter- 
rors of the reaction which followed the popular revo- 
lutions of 1848. Carl Zerrahn was a patriot, one of 
those who encountered the troops of the Prussian 
King in the streets of Berlin, and who subsequently 
had to fly to save their lives from the bullets of des- 
potic vengeance. 

Carl Zerrahn was born July 28, 1826, in Malchow, 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, Germany. He early evinced 
a strong taste for music as a profession, and studied 
music under the renowned J. F. Weber, and in Ros- 
tock, in Hanover, and in Berlin. When the revolu- 
tion broke out, he was present at the attack on the 
royal palace, and afterward was among the barri- 
cades, and assisted in stoning the troops from the 
housetops. On one occasion he and others were hid- 
ing in a house from the pursuit of soldiers who were 
searching for defeated “‘ rebels,” and bayoneting them 
on the spot in many instances, when an officer came 
to the door and insisted on searching the house. The 
landlord, a man of note, threw open his doors, and on 
his honor asserted that no rebels were concealed in 
his house, and the officer and soldiers, taking his 
word, went their way. 

By the advice of his father, Carl Zerrahn, then only 
twenty-two years of age, escaped to England with a 
number of companions, and in the same eventful year 
arrived at New York. Forming themselves into a 
company by the name of the “Germania Musical So- 
ciety,” this band of orchestral players traveled 
through the greater part of the United States, and 
visited the principal cities of Canada, giving concerts, 
which were well patronized. This continued till 1854, 
when, having acquired a reputation, Mr. Zerrahn was 
induced to settle permanently in Boston, where he 
has ever since remained. 

During the fifteen years of his residence in Boston, 
Mr. Zerrahn has been constantly engaged as a leader 
in great musical entertainments. He is the conductor 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, of which Dr. J. B. 
Upham is president, and has been the leader of the 
three great triennial festivals of the society, the fourth 
of which is to occur in the spring of 1871. He occu- 
pies the same position in the Harvard Musical Asso. 
ciaton, a club of the Alumni of Harvard, which asso- 
ciation is prominent for devoting its attention solely 
to the great orchestral works of the great masters, 
and for its symphony concerts. His services are ren- 
dered also in the same capacity to the Boston Orches- 
tral Choir, which gives its concerts on Wednesday 
afternoons during the winter seasons ; and he is like- 
wise conductor of the Orpheus Musical Society, a large 
body of German gentlemen, who meet twice a week 
to practice four-part songs. 

Mr. Zerrahn was the teacher and director of 
music in the high and normal school of Boston for 

nine years, resigning the duty in 1867, on account of 
the press of other engagements, He has given con- 
eerts during the several winter seasons in almost all 
the principal cities of New England, with the choral 
societies of these cities, assisted by an orchestra from 
Boston ; and not only have the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn been 
given thus, but also the Messiah, Samson, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, St. Paul, Elijah, The Creation, The Seasons, 





and @ great many other choral works, all of which 





lave taken place under the sole direction of Mr, 
Zerrahn. 

In the work of preparation for the Peace Jubilee 
Mr. Zerrahn has rendered distinguished aid. Ever 
since the 22d of March he has been engaged in train- 
ing great choruses for the oratorio and choral music 
of the festival. Among these rehearsals have been 
two of three thousand trained singers of Boston, in 
the Music Hall, besides many lesser ones in other 
places. On this important duty he has visited Rut- 
land, Vt., Lowell, Lawrence, Portland, Salem, Fram- 
ingham, Randolph, Newton, and other places, in 
some gathering the choruses and societies of all sur- 
rounding towns to central rehearsals. His labors 
have been constant, and the results have shown in 
the highest degree his abilities and his eminent fitness 
for the leadership of the grand choruses of thousands 
of voices in the Peace Jubilee. 

Mr. Zerrahn is a man of lofty height and of impos- 
ing appearance, of light complexion and agreeable 
expression, and has the bearing of an educated and 
courteous person. He is still in the prime of his life, 
not quite forty-two, and looks as if he would enjoy for 
many years to come the golden reward of his life- 
long devotion to the divine art of music. 








Graduating Exercises, and Midshipmen’s Ball, 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


Farpay, June 4, was a grand gala day to the 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., and well did they deport themselves 
through all its brilliant scenes. 

At an early hour of the day President Grant, accom- 
panied by a select party of ladies and gentlemen, ar- 
rived at the waarf, and was formally received by 
Admiral D. D. Porter, the Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy, besides being honored by appropriate salutes 
from the war-ships Macedonian, Savannah, and 
Santee. 

At eleven o'clock, a dress parade of midshipmen 
took place, after which Judge Humphreys of Alabama, 
of the Board of Visitors, delivered the address to the 
Graduating Class, The diplomas were then delivered 
to the Graduates by President Grant, each midship- 
man stepping to the front as his name was called by 
Admiral Porter. The Graduating Class for this year 
numbers 78 members, and the five who carry off the 
honors are Charles P. Perkins, of Massachusetts, 
Henry M. M. Richards, of Pennsylvania, Louis E. Bix- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, Clinton K. Curtis, of West Vir- 
ginia, and William P. Potter of New York. After 
dress parade the middies were dismissed. 

The distribution of diplomas and the parade took 
place immediately in front of the Academy buildings. 
There were 250 in the battalion, armed with Spencer 
carbines, and dressed in white pants, dark blue jack- 
ets and white caps, The companies were under com- 
mand of Captains Briggs, Wiley, Birney, and Buck- 
ingham, and were exercised in the manual of arms 
by Lieutenant-Commander 5. 0. Gillette, 

After the distribution of diplomas, tie next event 
of the day was the boat race between the crews of the 
first and second class ; the prize, a beautifu! silk flag, 
highly embellished, being won by the second class, 
This race was succeeded by a new feature at the Na- 
val Academy, viz.,a boat tournament, in which two 
midshipmen, in different boats, by tilting with padded 
lances, endeavored to knock each other overboard, 
This encounter occasioned the utmost merriment, 
and was witnessed by the President and party from 
the admtral’s gig. 

The great feature of the day, however, was the 
grand ball given by the midshipmen to Mrs, Admiral 
Porter, as an evidence of their appreciation of her 
many kindnesses, 

The ball-room, an immense, circular building known 
as the gymnasium, was splendidly decorated in colors 
and designs, The taste displayed was marvelous, and 
it seemed wonderful that naval implements could be 
worked up into so many ornamental and tasteful 
figures. The monogram of Mrs. Admiral Porter bore 
&@ conspicuous place on the wall, in green and gold, 
and in the centre of the room was a rustic fountain 
containing gold fish, and surmounted by a pyramid of 
flowers five feet high, made up of small bouquets to 
be used in dancing the German. 

Many of the most prominent and beautiful ladies in 
the country were present, and the costumes were per- 
fectly dazzling in richness and variety of taste. 

The President and secretaries present were dressed 
in plain black suits, while the officers of the army and 
navy were in uniforms. In the dancing-rooms the 
crowd was 80 great that there was scarcely room for 
the dancing. The supper-table was set in the armory, 
a@ long, narrow room, which was opened to the full 
breeze from the river, making it cool and pleasant, 
The grounds of the Academy formed a vast promen- 
ade, and were illuminated by 9,700 colored lamps sus- 
pended from the trees. 

We take pleasure in returning thanks to Captain 
Harrison, Commandant of the Academy, Commander 
Blake, Chairman of the Bali Committee, Midshipman 
John H. Moore, and Mr. N. 8. Bowdish, for special 
courtesies extended to our artist, 








SPRING MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


Tae American Jockey Club inaugurated 
their spring meeting at Jerome Park, Fordham, N. Y., 
on Saturday, June 5. The attendance was both very 
large and fashionable, and the display of toilets on 
the members’ stand, and on the piazzas of the elegant 
club house on the opposite hill, was magnificent, 
The day was favorable and pleasant until just after 
the second race was decided, when a storm of wind 
and rain suddenly burst over the park, deluging the 
track, and making the running heavy, and sweeping 
away the extensive awning, with its accompanying 
iron work, of the grand stand like a sheet of paper. 
The accident, however, was quickly repaired, and the 
debris of the wreck hastily removed, so that enjoy- 
ment of the racing was not materially interfered with, 
The sport of the day consisted of a hurdle race, for 
which six horses were entered ; the Fordham stakes, 
with eleven contestants; the Belmont stakes, for 
three year olds, one mile and five furlongs, with eight 
noble runners on the track ; the Members’ Cup, for 
horses ridden by members of the club, and a two-year 
old race for fillies of 1867. 

The scene on the road at the close of the races was 
& most animating one. The broad, smooth Harlem 
lane was thronged with stylish equipages, bowling 
along at various rates of speed, from that of the com- 
fortable, solid, heavy English drag to that of the light 
American buggy, drawn by a crack horse, and driven 
by one of the practical whips of this country. 

The spring meeting closed on Saturday, June 12, 
with five very exciting races, e 
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MIDSHIPMEN’S BALL IN HONOR OF MRS. ADMIRAL PORTER, IN THE GYMNASIUM BUILDING, U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD., JUNE 4TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECTAL ARTIST, 
SEE PAGE 231. ° 
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ARTIST.—sEE PAGE 231. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


DECORATION OF THE GRAVES OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS, AT HOLYWOOD CEMETERY, RICHMOND, VA., MAY 3lsT.—FROM A SKETOH BY WM. L. SHEPPARD.—SEE PAGE 238. 
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BY LAURIGER, 


Dearest, adieu! Time’s rosy fingers, stealing 
The golden sands from Love’s delicious 
hours, , 
Point to beyond! resistlessly revealing 
A path of thorns—erst strewn with harmless 
flowers. 


Toilsome and dark the way, to us divided! 
Ah! by the memory of our sweet com- 
munion, 
By all the hopes from each to each confided, 
By our wild prayers for a more blest re- 
union, 


Let this sad moment f om our young life riven, 
Be a dear talisman of faith for thee. 
Let the bright images by memory given, 
Keep thy pure heart in armored love for 
. me, 


WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAS IT A GHOST?” 








CHAPTER I. 


Tue room was laden with perfume. It mat- 
ters not to say now where the room was located ; 
at ali events it was in the midst of the highest 
civilization. The Romans never had a better ; 
the Greeks, supple and luxuriant, needed no 
better. Pompeii reveals none superior to it 
after all the long search of classic or morbid in- 
quisitiveness. To enter it was to enter a new 
sphere. Upholsterers might catalogue its won- 
ders, but we pause before its sumptuousness and 
use a single word—divine ! 

The perfume issued from the furniture itself, 
for every piece of timber there was sacred to 
the sense of smell. Where it came from, let 
travelers wise in the grove products of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans tell you of. It was 
there, requiring almost a new sense to 
comprehend it. It was, in fact, as if the 
presence of a mythological god had passed 
through the apartment, or such a one as Sebas- 
tiani Sevi had rested there: he, the mysterious, 
who, some centuries ago, proclaimed himself 
the long postponed Messiah, and based, in part, 
his claim to the divine character upon the fact 
that from his person emanated odors that rapt 
those with whom he became associated in 
aromatic rts. He really had the en- 
dowment that, while it did not mark him of 
celestial origin, consecrated him at least to the 
wonder of his contemporaries, and gathered 
about him a large following ; but it kept him 
not from being bow-strung in Constantinople as 
an impostor, dangerous, however sweet he might 
be. It’s agreat pity that in this world the sweet- 
est things are always the most perilous; but, as 
Franklin managed lightning, human genius has 
® way of managing that other piece of elec- 
tricity, known to the human heart as human 
beauty. 

A lady, whose handkerchief was as free from 
flavor as spring water is of odor, sat by a centre- 
table, with her right hand wedged solidly be- 
meath her chin. Her pose expressed intense 

bility, and in the bright eye there was a 

ik of expectation, a waiting look, that par- 

took largely of combativeness. In the ex- 

quisite symmetry of her form, in the complete 

classicality of her face, more than in her dress, 

she was a fit companion to the sumptuousness 
of the scene. 

Let it be understood here, that this room was 
intended for a lady’s sitting-room, or anteroom 
to her bedchamber. Kings and people of great 
luxury invented the idea—and itis not a bad 
one so far as taste goes, but it may have its dis- 
advantages. A door led from this room, as a 
matter of course, into the sleeping apartment ; 
but such was the cunning of the werkman here, 
that this simple means of transit was made so 
as to assume the appearance of the westward 

of the sky through which the great orb 
takes his departure from the world. And open- 
ing this pictured simile, was it not a glimpse of 
the abodes of the blessed that we caught beyond ? 
Mohammed would have thought so, not we 
Christians, though in truth the further view 
was beautiful to see. The fact of the doorway’s 
existence will be found important as we pro- 
ceed. 


There was another inmate of the antecham- 
ber whom it behooves us to introduce at this 
phase of our story: and while I am about it I 
might as well introduce them both to the 
reader. The first is Mrs. Emily Atwood, the 
lady of the house, and the second is Mrs. Theo- 
dosi#, Tennisson, née Phillips, mother of the 
Jady of the house, and mother in character to 
@ good many unfortunates who have to pay re- 

to her snuff-colored nostrils. Silence 
had held its reign in the apartment for some 
fength of time; the beautiful woman keeping 
ber intense tude and her absorbed reserve 
intact, the other staring in a listless demi-curi- 
osity at a picture opposite to her, by Rubens, 
the “ Loves of the Centaurs.” 

Suddenly a voice speaks from the huge ma- 
ternal easy-chair—a snuff-tinctured voice, but 
potent and acrid as the decoction of the strong- 
est weed that ever grew on old Virginia’s fruit- 


soil. 

“Emily,” thus spoke the matron, “I wish 
you would make up your mind to go to the 
opera to-night. Mr. Atwood told me that he 
would purchase a box, and he seemed so bent 
upon your showing yourself there to-night, 
that [am sure you will offer no objection to his 
wishes, but get yourself ready.” 

A pinch of snuff out of a gold snuff-box, and 
a look at the French clock on the pier-table, on 
the part of the persuasive mother, followed 
this speech. A pinch of pain in Mrs. Atwood’s 
face, and a look at her left hand that expressed 
much more than the whole of that exploded 
awork, the “Sorrows of Werter,” and no an- 
ewer. 


With a mind's-eye horsewhip in her hand, 
came something more from the maternal lips. 

“Emily, you are enough to try the patience 
of a saint” (Mrs. Tennisson’s patience then had 
not been put under ordeal). ‘“ Here is Mr. At- 
wood, ever since your marriage, been trying 
everything a man can do to make you happy 
and comfortable, and nothing seems to su.t you. 
What has he denied you?” But here Mrs. At- 
wood raised her eyes quickly from the contem- 
plation of her hand, one of the fingers of 
which was decorated by a simple belt of gold— 
yet stronger than all the iron Vulcan ever forged 
into a net with which to entrap the queen goddess 
of Beauty, and Mars, the War god. Quickly 
raised she her eyes, and flashed they too, in 
some fierce anger belonging to a woman, and 
rapidly she spoke, not as one with hot-whim 
temper, but as one defending a right that had 
been trespassed upon. 

“Mother! you ask, ‘What has he denied 
me” Iwill tell you. He has denied me the 
common liberty of a servant-girl, to make my 
own choice ; he has denied me the right to do 
without him—yes ! him, whom I hate, and whom 
I can never love! He has denied me the right 
to say that I am not his wife, and you, helping 
him to do all this, have helped him to deny me 
the joy of loving, you—you my mother! Do not 
stop me !”—Mrs. Tennisson gave signs of inter- 
ruption—“ You would tell me, as you have told 
me a thousand times since you and he brought 
me here, that he has lavished upon this dwell- 
ing such sums of money as should command my 
gratitude. I hate this gilded tomb. I hate the 
purpose, mother, for which this room, the other 
rooms are garnished. Look at these statues, 
look at that picture before you, at a hundred 
things scattered everywhere about this hated 
house, and tell me if you dare, why they are 
here? Why this overloaded air of odors that 
would Iull the wakeful into lassitude, and be- 
guile the only indifferent into sensations of en- 
joyment? Does all the profusion, all the 
wealth he owns, all that he has spent to re- 
establish you and my poor father—you in your 
old position of society, and him in business— 
pay me—yes, me, woman as I am—one pulse 
of recompense for what I have sacrificed for 
you and my poor father? Mother, this house 
was built, or bought, and furnished because he 
had no respect for me. It was notlove ; no! no! 
not love that made him give the broken mer- 
chant’s daughter these great means of sensu- 
ous excitement, and fill her eyes with pictures 
such as these. He has prostituted art itself to 
demoralize me, and win me to that condition 
which I tell you now no power on earth shall 
bring me to. When, with tears and supplica- 
tions, my poor father, ignorant of my full heart, 
begged me te save him from ruin and disgrace, 
when I reflected upon the awful temptation 
that beset the bankrupt merchant in a shape so 
often adopted, when I thought of his quick and 
sensitive and almost helpless nature, I buried 
my own happiness away, and told him that I 
would save him. The saving came upon the 
promise of the sacrifice. You and my father 
rose from the shattered coffin of your fortunes, 
and, in rising, pushed by your very action the 
lid over me forever !” 

Mrs. Atwood paused, and looked steadily again 
at her wedding-ring, that seemed to concen- 
trate in its charmed circumference her world of 
terror. This pause lasted but a second, and 
then the beautiful woman rose from her chair, 
as if with the intention of retiring to the inner 
room, but she checked the intention upon the 
instant. 

“T am not a slave, and this is a Christian 
country, thank God! I am not his slave, nor 
am I yours, mother! I am free to think, if not 
to act. I was led to this fatal marriage to save 
others—it shall rot ruin me.” And then, as if 
speaking to herself, she added: “No! I will 
never put my foot within that room.” 

Now all this seemed very whimsical to 
worthy or worthless Mrs. Tennisson. This is 
very certain, she would not have behaved so. 
She never would have refused to accept all 
this “‘ luxe,” as the French term temptation fur- 


the opera, with the great tenors, and the or- 
chestra,and Max and his kid gloves, and the 
chorus, in silk stockings and woolen voices, and 
the éclat of the great marriage to be made to 
the whole city and its inner world of sin and 
splendor ; nor would the calm lady have re- 
fused the bridal path that led through the mock 
portal of the setting sun, though it condemned 
her to the notice of Mr. Atwood, or Mr. Any- 
body else, armed with all the prerogatives of 
that frightful being known in good morals by 
the name of husband. No, Mrs. Tennisson was 
a pains-taking, snuff-taking woman, and knew 
as well as anybody else on which side of her 
bread to look for the butter, and she would 
always have her bread buttered on both sides 
if she could. 

“Well, upon my word, ma’am” (sir and 
ma’am are always used by our best friends 
when we annoy them), “this is a little too 
much. Why, what tyrant was it that took and 
carried you to the carriage, and told the coach- 
man to drive to the church, and afterward led 
you up the aisle, and made you say ‘ Yes’ when 
the bishop asked you if you would take Mr. 
Samuel Atwood for your husband? Where is 
the tyrant that made you dress in white, with 
a vail imported by your poor dear father from 
Paris, so that you might not disgrace the posi- 
tion you were stepping into? I say, madame, 
who and where is that terrible tyrant? Will 
you do me the kindness to point him out, that 
we may invite him to dinner, and thank him 
for doing us as great a favor as ever a tyrant 
did in the whole world? I.0:-e to point him 
out. I would like to ” 

A gentle rap at the door, and, without an 
answer from within, the noiseless hinges 
turned, and a man entered, bowing quietly, but 
with some degree of hesitation, to the two 
ladies. 

Mrs. Atwood turned suddenly, and exclaimed, 


looking with a calm and unquailing eye upon 








the intruder; 


niture. She would not have declined seats at” 





“He is there.” And then she pointed to her 
mother, and said: “ And you are with him.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Samve Atwoop having stepped into the 
room, enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of finding 
himself in the society of his excellent mother- 
in-law and his mother-in-law’s daughter. So- 
ciety and the daily papers, one week ago, called 
the lady his wife, by announcing the marriage 
ceremony. And as yet Mr. Samuel Atwood 
could not bring himself to look upon it exactly 
in any other light than as a ceremony, for 
which he had paid an exorbitant price. He 
was in a very pleasant unpleasant position, and 
as we examine him attentively upon this occa- 
sion, the idea will present itself that he was 
fully up to the occasion, or any other occasion. 
There was no mistaking the marks that were 
stamped, half a century ago, upon Mr. Samuel 
Atwood. Talent enough he had to set up alaw 
school, or inaugurate a grand transcendental 
scheme for the abolition of the domestic interior 
national African slave trade, and settle the 
question of international naturalization. There 
is a power in the grim expression of his whole 
countenance that elevates it to the region of 
imposing authority. His dress is unexception- 
able, and meeting and observing him on the 
street, he would convey the impression of a 
well-meaning but somewhat hard-dealing man. 
There was that about him, however, that indi- 
cated a rather low key to his moral organiza- 
tion. Meet him in his office, and he was the 
shrewdest and most artful of his class. Meet 
him at the dinner-table, and he would appear 
to be almost as much of a gentleman as your- 
self. He was not a bad-looking man, though 
he was in no sense of the term a handsome one. 
But he is in ladies’ company now, and he must 
do something or say something. Those bright 
eyes of Mrs. Atwood were fixed upon him too 
blazingly beautiful ; that imperial, snuff-colored 
nose of his beloved mother-in-law (sacred and 
benign institution), that at the moment looked 
like the preserved beak of an expatriated 
parrot, was hooked too benevolently upon 
him to permit him to remain inactive. He un- 
derstood the tableau before him perfectly (had 
he eaves-dropped ?), and he looked like the 
zebra when Rarey brought him for the first 
time before a British audience, to give him a 
lesson in civilization ; but if Mr. Atwood felt in 
the least degree like the zebra, he thought, at 
least, there was nobody in that room who pos- 
sessed in any degree the power of Mr. Rarey to 
tame him. There is always, or should be, a 
chair for the master of the house, and so Mr. 
Atwood threw himself into an easy pose, and, 
with a voice almost plaintive in its quietness, 
addressed his wife. 

“What did you mean, my dear, by saying, 
‘He is here’ ?” 

For a moment the woman shrank before the 
man, but only for a moment, for she rallied, 
and in the same manner of sweet calmness that 
characterized his tone-—and in that she showed 
her sense—she e~swered him. 

“T meant you.” 

“Then I was the subject of your conversa- 
tion, and, consequently, of your thoughts. A 
penny for your thoughts of me.” 

Mrs. Atwood’s eyes swept the horizon line of 
the domed roof, running them ovér costly pic- 
tures and the costly furniture, and the many 
costly things that are without names in the 
lexicon of upholstery—at least, I know them 
not—and a smile of withering contempt—a 
smile mixed with so much hate—passed over 
her glorious face, and settled right upon Mr. 
Samuel Atwood’s head, and seemed to hurt him, 
for he put his hand among his hair, as if trying 
to extract the arrow with which the angry 
goddess had smote him. 

“You have expended so much, Mr. Atwood, 
already for your caprices in adorning this 
dwelling, that I can hardly ask you anything for 
such a trifle as my thoughts about you.” 

(What devils women can be at times, even the 
very best of them !) 

Now, Mr. Atwood knew that though her 
thoughts about him were not of the most pleas- 
ant character, still he viewed them of sufficient 
interest to wish, at a larger outlay of capital 
than the sum proposed, to obtain a knowledge 
of their exact character. 

Mrs. Tennisson can possibly enlighten him. 
He will try this ally, though he is afraid to let 
Mrs. Atwood know how much her mother is his 
ally. e is not quite cunning enough to know 
that Mrs. Atwood is thoroughly aware of their 
treaty of peace, with all its secret articles at- 
tached. Mr. Atwood has married a woman of 
sense as well as one of beauty. These qualities 
are more frequently found together than some 
light-headed philosophers imagine. 

To his mother-in-law, then, does Mr. Atwood 
address himself. 

“The opera to-night, Mrs. Tannisson, is to be 
a brilliant affair. La Grange is to do her best, 
and Formes is to outbasso La Blache, and Brig- 
noli is in the piece, and then everybody is to be 
there, the world and his wife, and I hope that 
I and my wife are to be present also. See, I 
have a private box engaged.” And he held up 
the paper securing him his proscenium pro- 
perty. 

Dear Mrs. Tennisson was enthusiastic, would 
go with so much pleasure, and was certain that 
Emily would go, “ for she has had a seamstress 
all day at work, altering one of her dresses, but 
why she is altering it I cannot tell, for it fitted 
her to perfection.” 

It was her bridal dress. 

All this time Mrs. Atwood preserved a very 
obstinate silence, one of those at reserves 
upon which women fall back when they feel 
deadly aboft the heart. Samuel Atwood knew 
it all, for he was no shallow fellow by any 
means. 

Appealed to, however, so directly, Mra. At- 
wood entered into the discussion with no im- 
provement of the mood in which she had en- 
tertained it previously. 

“TI cannot go,” the siren sald, as sweetly as 
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an angel breathing a love word in 
& seraphim ; “‘ for I have proasiood’ ey fines * 
stay at home with him this evening, and sing 
him some of the songs he used to love to listen 
to. I shall play prima donna myself, and see 
what I can make of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ Mother 
ene go — Mr, Atwood.” . 
- Atwood was getting a losin, 
supply of ready-made oetimnes This con os 
first time he had asked his wife to go into pub- 
lic with him since or before their marriage, and 
she refused him with such a withering non- 
chalance that it stung the zebra nature that 
was in him. Up he started from his chair with 
@ thousand vague fears and startling suspicions 
kindled into morbid action, but the following 
only passed through his brain ; he did not give 
it utterance: + 

“Why this changeless coldness?” he com- 
menced ; “why this ice, perpetually forming 
around my house? There must be a deeper 
cause than mere objection to me. Yes, I know 
that cause. Deep shall be my curse—deeper 
my revenge! Shall my rights as her husband 
be disputed” Mr. Atwood forgets that he has 
no claim upon her except as purchaser from 
her mother’s pride and her father’s necessities 
the latter exaggerated, perhaps, by his fears, 
Poor father! he did not know all of this sacri- 
a or all of her noble nature, her genereus 
soul, 

“Yes,” thought he, “she loves and hates— 
loves deeply and hates deeply. I see it in 
every action, in every look, in every refusal,” 
His sallow face was getting livid, and his white 
lips followed his breath, and were getting be- 
tween his teeth. He passed across the room 
and leaned upon a secretary that was open be- 
fore him, with writing materials upon it. He 
looked at the sheets of note-paper and the en- 
velopes, and then he gave one long and steady 
look at the figure of his wife. He did not look 
into her face, though she was watching him as 
a statue of Venus, if it only had the power to 
move its eyes, would follow a rude spectator 
that came to gaze upon it ; and then he took a 
pen from the table, and slyly, apparently with 
carelessness, examined the nib. He did this 
thing with consummate coolness, though he 
knew Mrs. Atwood had her terrible eyes on all 
his movements, even to the batting of his eye- 
lashes (if such things he had), and the sus- 
picious husband, suddenly attracted by what he 
supposed would be strong circumstantial eyi- 
dence against her, felt in every nerve and 
sense of his body that he was entering upon a 
career that would lay his path with thovns, 
turn each trivial incident to bitterness, and 
finally, perhaps, wreck him upon the very shoal 
to whose protection he had hoped to affix the 
anchor of his safety. 

Now, this is the true state of the case. 

Had Mr. Atwood found the smallest, freshest 
particle of ink upon that pen (he had placed it 
there, totally unused, himself, that very morning) 
he would have concluded at once that his wife 
was a guilty woman, that she had a correspond- 
ence of a secret, and consequently in his eyes, 
of a criminal nature, and such is the force with 
which trifies speak to a jealous brain, he would 
then and§there have commenced a series of 
irritations and persecutions, that would possibly 
have ended in releasing his wife, without any 
motion on her part, from all scruples, and given 
her what she needed, a fitting excuse for leay- 
ing him for ever. But the ink was dry upon 
that pen, and though we do not say, another 
means of expressing thought upon paper, 
had not been used, and the trap had not caught 
its victim. How sharp some women are, even 
the best of them! And 80 he gave up that 
testimony, and threw it out of court. It was 
not strong enough even for a writ. 

All this time the interesting mother-in-law 
was playing with her tortoise-shell eye-gl as 
a tortoise-shell cat will play with a mouse that 
has no fancy for tortoise-shell articles at 
and taking a sly nibble of snuff (she only took 
it in that way, as she did most other things that 
she did take) ; and though she was very much 
occupied in looking at the picture, particularly 
the frames, and the statues, and the carpet, and 
even the glass globe in the centre of the dome, 
she saw, as distinctly as you, my reader, see 
these letters I have formed into words, what 
Mrs. Atwood was about, and also what Mr. 
Atwood was after (the first process in study- 
ing to be a detective, is to practice being a 
mother-in-law), and she was collecting out of it 
all, a full firkin of butter for her slices of b 
to be used hereafter when she might be in a 
possible condition to be deprived of that 
article. But just as Mrs. Atwood had turned 
the unstained pen out of court as a useless 
witness, a dainty figure made its appearance. 
issuing through the so often spoken of portal 
leading into the sleeping apartment, and bear- 
ing on her arm a portion of a lady’s dress. 
The girl was startled at the group that con- 
fronted her, and proved beyond all dispute that 
she had been totally unconscious of the presence 
of Mr. Atwood, It was the upper portion of a 

and she begged with marked civility, 
after her first surprise, of Mrs. Atwood, per 
mission to see if it fitted her. There being no 
necessity for Mrs. Atwood to relieve herself of 
any portion of her garment, the trial was easily 
allowed, seized probably as a fortunate inter- 
ference in a painful scene, 

It was necessary of course for the girl to be 
in close proximity to Mrs. Atwood, and to be 
cognizant of many things that people at proper 
and usual distances have no right even to sup- 
pose of, and while she was arranging her 
gossamer task in some way of peculiar leger- 
demain incident to the knight errantreases of the 
needle, she started back with a quick and sur- 
prised exclamation, and let the portion of the 
dress she was handling fall upon the floor, 
while she gazed at Mrs. Atwood with her eyes 
full of wonder, and a host of simple-hearted 
terrors. A deep dark blush spread from bust 
to temple of the lady, and she raised her hand 
to the bodice of her dress, and pressed it upom 
a bosom that beat with the tumultuous tide of 
feminine emotion—and @ great emotion 
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usually turns out to be. Mr, Atwood saw the 
start given by the girl, and the alarm expressed 
by his wife, but he did not see what the young 
seamstress saw, else the ink in the pen’s nib, 
had any been there, would have been as no- 
thing—a drop in the ocean of his theory. 

Be gentle and be true, 0 maiden, who didst 
watch but the evening previous the crumpling 
of a lady's letter in a young man’s hand on the 
ferry-boat, who didst dream for a second of Sir 
Everard de Courcy—be gentle and discreet and 
be true, for in thy keeping now, O waif of these 
pages, is the history of a human heart, the 
secret of a human life. Deal with thy wealthy 
sister in her peril, as thou wouldst have her 
deal with thee, in whatever of pain and tribu- 
lation may come to thee, and she be cognizant 
of by accident beneath or beyond her roof. 
Never let thy look or word bring up that red 
banner of her fright, but be gentle and kind 
and true, for thou hast seen what has never 
since years ago been removed from that sacred 4 
resting-place, and not his eye, that scowling 
husband’s there, has seen it; and if thou art 
good and true, and above the temptation of an 
accidental power, he neyer will see it, She 
who wears that which thou hast seen upon her 
bosom, knows not how much thou knowest 
now, a8 you remember only the incident of a 
few hours past. We can trust that little 
maiden—I can trust her. Though she has seen 
a sign, it is not a sign of sin. That catastrophe 
is far away, if it ever comes to her who wears 
the relic of her soul above her beating heart. 





CHAPTER Ii. 


On the evening preceding the day marked by 
the events we have narrated, two indivjduals, 
among many others, entered a ferry-boat, 
whose objective point was a landing-place 
across the great river that swept dark and 
lowering under a threatened autumn storm. 
One of these persons we parted with under 
peculiar circumstances at the end of our last 
chapter ; the other was as yet a stranger to us 

but whose life is to be interwoven in- 
timately with the woof of our story. The 
female was no other than she who had been 
startled by a fact that was, by an accident 
incident to the purpose of her business, exposed 
to her knowledge. A very sweet-faced, dream- 
ing little maid, given up to honest labor with 
her hands, and to vague and not unromantic 
speculations with her brain ; one of that class 
who find time, or time finds them the occasion, 
to build small castles of their own, with which 
they soothe the severity of their condition— 
a happy dispensation of our Great Father, in 
whose goodness the mental resources of a 
peasant are made to be as sustaining as those 
of a prince. 

Without wrong-thinking or wrong-doing, or 
any immodest yearning, she could not resist, in 
that dream-like transit over the misty waters, 
when her mind was soothed by the transition 
from toil to the sight of the free sails filling, 
and the wild white seagulls circling round, 
the temptation to turn away even from those 
absorbing recreations, to watch the man who 
nearly by her side had passed into the boat. 

And this man was well worth a look out of a 
woman’s eye, and a thought out of her heart. 
In matters of love, sadness is one element of 
power, and if a woman can connect that sad- 
ness with anything that belongs to herself, link 
it to the despair of winning her, to the intengjty 
of affection which oftener than otherwise taKes 
the garb of a solemnity that is akin to despair, 
she will hug the gloomy evidences close around 
her, and decorate the demi-misanthrope with 
the mystery of a Manfred, or Manfred’s great 
creator, Byron himself, that more than Alci- 
biades of his day and generation. When 
mystery linked with a man steps into a woman’s 
mind, love, you may make sure, will not be long 
in coming afterward. Of course this my hero 
was handsome. I would have none other for 
this tale, for none other could do what this one 
will have to do before I get through with him. 
If I was writing a book, he should be described 
for lady readers to the very life, but these 
weekly papers have to hurry on to events with 
the rapidity of their own steam presses, and 
much very pretty writing is necessarily sacri- 
ficed to the greed of the public’s quick appetite. 

At all events he was tall, with gray eyes, 
dark hair, well dressed, abstracted, very power- 
ful across the shoulders, very strong-armed, 
almost to prize-fighting standard, with a proud 
valorous gospel written all over him, and he 
stood apart from all the rest, right at the very 
forward part of the boat, as if he wished to be 
near a precipice—his deep melancholy look al- 
most justifying some apprehension that he 
would plunge suddenly and dramatize his exit 
bya snicide. But he had no such thoughts as 
that in his firm poised head, though to a char- 
acter less compact and self-sustained, these 
thoughts would doubtless have suggested some 
gach solution. The maiden looked at him, and 
extravagant scenes out of novels flitted across 
her memory. She had read Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 
and here he was—here again was the knight of 
the closed visor, and now he was in the midst 
of it, fighting and slashing away at the Saracen, 
or pitching the heart of the Bruce far over the 
front rank of his foes, and bidding his followers 
go straight in after him to recover it, and thus 
his face became stamped upon her; not that 
any love or anything like it, except admira- 
tion, came with the stamping ; and if she should 
ever see that face again, or its portrait, even 
in the years to come, count upon her good 
memory to recognize it. But while she watched 
him, she saw him draw a letter from his breast- 
pocket and read it, but the reading was not 
done in the usual way of reading such things— 
the brows relaxed, the gloom went away, a new 
light spread over his face, and as the maiden 
watched him, the visions conjured out of her 
emall library of romances took new shape, and 
biilit bowers, and saw a youhg, fair woman by 
(iis young hero’s side, and again she saw a 





carrier-pigeon loosened from a tiny hand, with 
@ ribbon and « letier to tts neck, and following 
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its flight, she saw it pause, and then a strong 
hand seized it, and in that hand now was that 
very letier; and almost instinctively did this 
embryo poetess look up at the seagulls flitting 
near to find the dove among them who had 
brought that olive branch to that ferryboat ark. 
And this vision passed away and the boat drew 
near its destined dock, but neither the watcher 
or the watched changed materially their rela- 
tive situations, he by the prow, she cowering 
from the heightening gale on a bench not f 
from him. At length the saplings of the piér 
began to sway in the onward push of waters, 
and the boat glided into her place, and her 
population commenced their hurried exodus, 
First, as nearer to the landing, was this young 
man whose image had been stamped upon the 
memory of the maid, and soon afterward the 
maid herself, helpless little body, tossed and 
pushed hither and thither by the surging mass 
of people, keen set on the use of latch-keys. 
With the crowd, but still wrapped in his dream, 
walked from the boat the reader of the sugges- 
tive letter. Ince, as the maiden dived through 
the narrow gateway, she turned, and as quickly 
turned again, as she caught sight of that sphinx 
to young unmarried girls, a young man, mel- 
ancholy and good-looking in his sorrow. 

Passing along some distance from the ferry- 
house, our hero, for hero he is to be, was ac- 
costed by @ man with this interrogatory : “ Tell 
me, if you can, to a minute, what o’clock it is ?” 

Afar off in some realm of light some one was 
listening to that question, and marked it down 
in the record of events, or rather as an adjunct 
of an event; and near to where they stood, for 
only that moment, the questioner and the ques- 
tioned, a mystic web was weaving, and the 
dark clouds above, and the far sky beyond 
more likely, and the moaning wind below, and 
the trees in the leaf-dying grove not far away, 
and the splashing river, and the threads of hu- 
man existence here, there, and everywhere, 
felt in every fibre of their organization a sud- 
den tremor pass, announcing that destiny had 
then commenced one of those threads that 
twist the common occurrences of life into mys- 
teries that approach the character of miracles, 
Look at thy watch, O ye of human responsi- 
bilities and associations, and mark well upon 
which of the dots shadow the fingers of the 
minutes and hours, 

Had that question never been asked, my 
readers would be otherwise employed than 
reading over this history, for that question was 
in fact the date of nearly all that I am to tell 
hereafter. ‘It is twenty-five minutes to five 
o’clock.” That was the reply. ‘So late !” and 
away hurried the questioner to catch the re- 
turning boat, and onward on his own way, for 
his own purpose, went the other. 

Up the street of the river town passed the 
youth, nor tarried he until he reached beyond 
the first growth of trees that sentineled the 
further woods. There seemed not to be enough 
of secrecy even there for the deed he contem- 
plated (with some definite purpose he had come 
thus far), for, casting an impatient glance 
around, he went further on, and crossed into 
the dense and wilder thickets. 

Stopped he now with a firm determination in 
his lcok, and then he held the letter once more 
before his face and read. Were the woods so 
full of gloom that his brow should gather so 
into deep furrows? Were the words of that 
letter so full of light that his face, yielding to 
their radiance, should glow so quickly into a 
very human map of joy? Let us draw nearer 
to this man and catch, with no shame at listen- 
ing, the words that startle from his lips. ‘“ * Jt 
is, and it isnot.’ How can that be? and yet it 
says so. Are these words written words, or 
are they words of dreams? Here is a small 
blot—is it a blot from the pen trembling, or the 
eyes weeping? I wonder if she looks steadily 
on the paper all the while, or turns away and 
looks at the rings upon her fingers, or gazes at 
her dress, thinking it pretty ? Does she go with 
flushed face to her writing-desk and take from 
it a sheet of paper, and then dip her pen in the 
inkstand carelessly, or with a slow and think- 
ing motion? Does she see me palpably, not so 
much with the mind’s eye, that easy medium of 
recollective convenience, or does she see me 
straight before her, dressed as I am, looking at 
her as if she was the canopy of heaven filled 
with all the beauty of all the women of the 
earth or of the skies? I wonder if she talks to 
her maid and tries on her new dress, and then 
writes to me when she has finished with her 
decorations? Does she love as I love? Oh, 
Father of the wretched, how beautiful she is 
how fair, how womanly! Would that she had 
the iron nerves of men. Will she live it all 
through ?” 

He uttered all this as if they were so many 
doubts and questionings that he was bound to 
utter, and then he took the letter, and without 
further reading of its puzzling and much pon- 
dered contents, tore it into atoms, and with a 
solemn and earnest manner, buried the frag- 
ments beneath the concealing water. And after 
that he took the envelope and tore it also, and 
scattered the two pieces to the winds. The 
spot where these apparent trifles were per- 
formed was the most retired portion of the 
fields ; a small vein of water, shallow and slug- 
gish, spreading itself among the grasses, gave 
to portions of the spot a spongy character. 
Brambles in thick masses crept about, and a 
groye of irregular and ancient trees guarded 
the place with more care than its peculiar 
homeliness seemed to deserve. Within a few 
feet of where he stood a broken fence straggied, 
and through it all ran a path not over well de- 
fined, and an old rail was thrown across the 
swampish stream for the benefit of those who 
might venture upon this secluded route. 

We will find out by-and-by the importance of 
this minute topographical description. 





QHAPTER Iv. 
At an early hour of the day it is our fate to 
be present when a prisoner is brought before 
the bar of justice, and around him are peering 
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eyes of wonder, but scarcely one of positive | carelessly torn the 


suspicion, for such is the effect of his clear, un- 
daunted face, that no one can look upon the 
accused, and accu8e him. It is justice, cold 
and impartial, that has to do, and it has been 
done. 

A coroner’s court in the city of Hoboken is 
the scene of this accusation. The morning 
had scarcely dawned after the night when we 
witnessed the tearing up of a lady’s letter (for 
such in fact it was), in a retired nook in the 
Elysian Fields, when, a laborer, crossing from 
his cabin in the woods to his working in town, 
came upon the body of a man, shot, and dead. 
Not long did it take the ffightened workman to 
convey the news to the officers of justice, nor 
was it long afterward that these ministers of 
the law had hastened to the scene of violence. 

With a keen sense of investigation did one 
officer, in especial, notice every sign and mark, 
ere a larger crowd should assemble, and by 
their multitudinous trampling, efface the 
minute but important records of murder, if 
murder it should turn out to be. And then 
speedily came the coroner and the jury, and 
without moving the body of the dead man from 
its bed of autumn leaves, that minister of in- 
vestigation commenced the solemn business of 
his calling. Singularly rapid was the process 
by which a verdict was arrived at, and ere the 
story was patent to every ear in town, the party 
suspected of the murder was arrested. 

The prisoner had demanded the right of hear- 
ing before the coroner, sitting as a magistrate, for 
as yet he was ignorant of the grounds upon 
which he had been so abruptly seized as a sus- 
pected criminal, and consequently the coroner 
was sitting ex parte as a judge upon facts 
known to him in his other capacity as a 
coroner, and consequently was bound to listen 
to testimony. It is from this legal point of 
view that the reader is invited to follow us 
through the ensuing scene. The coroner, a 
worthy man, with a good amount of practical 
sense, exhibited in the presence of the accused 
somewhat the conduct of one accused himself. 

“How comes this about, Mr. Harrison ?” 
asked the coroner, staring at the prisoner op- 
posite, with a wonder and interest seldom 
found in the magistracy. 

The young man addressed, for young he was 
(and the reader will remember that we crossed 
the ferry in his company), bowed with extreme 
politeness to his worship, as if he was merely 
returning the usual salutation of the day. 

“My dear sir, you must inquire of tliese 
officers, for I assure you I cannot answer your 
very natural inquiry.” 

The coroner conversed in a low tone with 
one of the officers, and every now and then he 
raised his eyes to Mr. Harrison, with a deeply 
perplexed expression, and seemed as if he was 
anxious to show to the accused that it was im- 
possible for him, personally, to receive an im- 
pression opposed to his entire innocence. But 
when the officer had got through with whatever 
of facts he was communicating, the coroner as- 
sumed somewhat of a more positive official 
pose in his judicial chair, and then in due form 
ordered the business before him to be proceeded 
with. It is, of course, needless to go over the 
opening arrangements of the court, and the 
reader will be content to know the grounds 
upon which the charge of murder was brought 
against our friend. By the return of the 
officers, Mr. William Fairfax Harrison was de- 
signated as the party suspected of the murder, 
for it was established that murder, not suicide, 
had been done upon the body. By the testi- 
mony the following facts were elicited : 

Less than half a mile from the mansion of the 
wealthy Mr. Stevens, in a secluded spot, a 
murder had been committed within a brief 
period, no later than the preceding night. 
The marks of feet were discovered in the soft 
mold, as if some person had been engaged, 
not in the ordinary purpose of traversing the 
retired pathway, but for some other intent. 
The footprints were distinct where an old rail 
was thrown across the oozing and sluggish 
morass, and after that, they reappeared, but 
with great indistinctness, on the opposite side 
further toward Weehawken, and then all 
further trace was lost among the thick brambles 
and ferns that strewed the soil. The body was 
discovered on the other side of the fence 
spoken of in a preceding chapter, and could 
have been but a very short distance from the 
assassin when he fired. The ball had pene- 
trated the left temple, and the charge had been 
delivered so close to the victim that the wad 
was buried in the wound. Of course death 
must have been simultaneous with the shot. 
The dead man, up to the examination before 
the coroner, sitting as a magistrate, had not 
béen identified. Evidences of his being of 
foreign birth, of foreign habits, were traceable 
in his costume, and in the thick flaxen hair, that, 
dabbled in blood, matted itselt about his 
temples, and clustered in thick rich curls over 
his head. His yellow mustache was worn after 
the European military style, and over the left 
portion of the lip, contrasted by its deep red 
stain, with the other portion which had escaped 
the flowing ot the blood. No robber had ap- 
parently done this desperate act, for the pockets 
of the unfortunate man had not been rifled, 
and his watch, still in his pocket, had ceased to 
beat at the hour of one in the morning; so 
while the heart of its owner had perhaps 
stopped at an early hour of the night, alone 
had this simple piece of machinery gone on 
with its work of record, and finally paused over 
the dead heart, in the dread solitude of the 
seene. No weapon was fannd upon the person 
of the murdered man, or near him, thrown 
recklessly away in the death struggle. He had 
not wrought the deed upon himself, and a fact 
was brought to light that fixed it upon the 
prisoner, who stood during all these revela- 
tions calmly before the gaze of the crowd, and 
listened with as much apparent and innocent 
interest as any spectator present. 

It will be remembered that he had torn the 
letter into minute particles, and then buried 
them beneath the spongy soil, and that he bad 


and thrown its 
dissevered parts to the After that he 
was contented with the deed accomplished— 
a woman’s name saved from the gossip of the 
curious, or the infamy of discovery, according 
to the condition of the circumstances in which 
she might be placed. The point of evidence on 
which he stood convicted before the coroner 
was terrible, and it came upon him, upon the 
public, and upon the incredulous m 

for long had this worthy official known his up- 
right life—like a meteor to a savage tribe, or a 
blast of lightning to a sleeping household. 

And thus it came. 

The clerk was reading the testimony aloud 
to the magistrate, and when he came to that 
portion of it that described the condition of the 
body, when subjeeted to inquiry, with an air of 
professional callousness, he placed his hand in 
his waistcoat-pocket, and drew forth a small 
parcel, and held it for a few seconds without 
calling attention directly to the circumstance ; 
but the action was observed by the crowd and 
by the prisoner, and, for the first time since his 
arraignment, a change, fearfully swift and ex- 
pressive, passed across his face, and he leaned 
over and fixed his now excited eyes upon the 
insignificant object held in the hand of his ac- 
cuger. With deliberate fingers did the clerk 
unwrap the parcel, and smooth it out and lay it 
on the palm of his left hand, and look at it. It 
was a piece of paper, singed with fire about the 
borders, and, fearful reality, it was, when so 
pressed out, nothing more nor less than the 
portion of an envelope. Without a word, he 
handed it to the coroner, and. the coroner 
smoothed it again upon the table, and read 
aloud, in an abstracted manner, two words : 

rs Harrison, Esquire.” 

The prisoner’s eyes had followed each move- 
ment of this pantomime, and when he heard 
his name uttered, he rose upon his feet, and, 
lifting his hand to his heart, was about to 
speak, but an impulse stronger than the desire 
to speak held his tongue firm locked, and with- 
out further sign or gesture, and without a word, 
he awaited the result. Well did he recognize 
that portion of the envelope, nor was he left 
long in doubt as to the inevitable consequences 
of the discovery, for again the clerk, with deli- 
berate precision, exhibited the other portin, 
and, handing it to his superior, said : 

“Join them together, and see what you make 
of it.” 

The magistrate did as he was requested, and 
before the prisoner, and before the court, there 
gleamed the lettered revelation of his guilt, 
clear and distinct, despite the crumpling efforts 
of the force that pushed it into the pistol’s 
mouth ; upon the one piece which was the w: 
that was taken from the wound, red with blood, 
black with powder, were letters, and on the 
other, picked up by that vigilant policeman 
who was first upon the ground of death, un- 
rumpled, plain and positive, were other words, 
which, united, made his name complete—Wil- 
liam Fairfax Harrison, Esq. 

“* Doomed !” exclaimed the unhappy man, as 
he stood confronted by the overwhelming cir- 
cumstances ; “ but thank God it is only L.” 

“Then you confess your guilt, Mr. Harrison ™ 
said the magistrate. 

“No, Mr. Justice, I did not say that I was 
guilty ; I only said Il was doomed. A combina- 
tion of circumstances has placed me in this false 
position, and though I anticipate the course 
you will have to take, and know that I cannot 
offer bail in a case like this, I know that I can 
hereafter clear myself of this charge, and I 
could do so now, but to do so would involve the 
exposition of a matter of more importance to 
me than life, and I submit myself with perfect 
confidence to the decision you are about to 
make upon me.” 

The scene was over, and it was not long be- 
fore Mr. Harrison was the inmate of a cell, upon 
a charge of murder. 











THE BREWER FOUNTAIN, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


At the easterly end of Boston Common, not 
far from Park Street Church and from the State 
House, stands the beautiful structure known as the 
Brewer Fountain, so named from the munificent 
donor, Gardner Brewer, one of the merchant princes 
of Boston, who last year made it a present to his 
fellow-citizens, paying also for the erection of the 
basin and the foundation. The basin has a diameter 
of twenty-eight feet, and the structure itself is twenty- 
four in height. The original was in the Paris Exhibb 
tion of 1855, a design of Lienard, and copies of it 
have been made for the cities of Lyons and Bordeaux, 
and for Said Pasha, late Viceroy of Egypt. The 
Boston copy was from ehiseled bronze of guaranteed 
purity, the work ef Mathvrin Moreau, and is of rare 
merit as 4 work of art. Its total cost has never been 
stated, but it is probably, as it stands, worth some- 
where from $20,000 to $30,000, with its base and basin, 
The four large figures are those of the water deities 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Acis and Galatea, cut in greater 
than life-size ; and the children at the top, the shells, 
the dolphins, the anchors, the ropes, etc., are all 
eminently appropriate and very highly wrought, The 
work of erecting it was under the supervision of 
Emerson & Fehmer, architects, and J. & H. Harmon, 
builders. During the brief months it has been im 
operation, it has been an object of great attention, 
The citizens of Boston have every reason to be grate» 
ful to the munificent donor, and all will utter a prayes 
that he may long live to look with satisfaction, from 
the windows of his magnificent brownstone mansion 
on the site of the old Hancock House, upon the thon, 
sands who shall throng in the summer days to adrgme 
this evidence of his generosity and of hig publig 
spirit. 
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4 CURIOSITY IN ENGLI4R PRONUNCIATION. 


“ HUSBAND,” sayé Joan, “’tis plain enough 
That Roger loves our daughter ; 
And Betty loves him too, although 
She treats his suit with laughter, 
Por Roger always hems and coughs 
While on the field he’s ploughing; 
Then strives to see between the boughs. 





If Betay heeds his coughing.” 














































































































































































TONGUES FROM TOMBS; 
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The Stories that Graves Tell. 


No. 5.—CENTRAL AMERICA. 
BY HON. £. G. SQUIER. 

Passine the Isthmus of Darien, we find, on 
that of Panama, many interesting works of 
aboriginal art, mostly, however, in gold—bells, 
beads, boxes, and ornaments, nearly all cast, 
but a few wrought and engraved. Still higher, 





REV. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, PASTOR OF THE 
BERKELEY STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
BOSTON, MASS.—-SEE PAGE 238, 


and falling within what geographically is Cen- 
tral America, but yet remains a State of New 
Granada, in Yeraguas, we find a great number 
of sepulchres of the aborigines, many of them 
®ich in relics, and which obtained great cele- 
brity some years ago as the “‘ huacas of Chiri- 
qui.” Considerable quantities of gold orna- 
ments were found in them, and for a time the 
region tn which they occur was thronged with 
adventurers from all parts of the world, in eager 
mearch for hidden treasures. The amount was 
moon discovered to be exaggerated, and the 
“ Chiriqui fever” abated as rapidly as it rose. 
The so-called huacas (the name borrowed 





evidently from Peru) occur indiscriminately in 
the plains as well as on the slopes of the Cor- 
dilieras of Veraguas, Chiriqui and Azuero, and 
n the islands off the coasts, and are divided by | 
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the inhabitants into two classes, “‘Huacas de 
Pilares,” or pillar graves, marked by rows of 
upright stones, sometimes carved in imitation 
of men or animals, and of varying dimensions, 
and “Huacas Tapadas,” covered graves, con- 
sisting of mounds overlaid by water-worn 
stones. The deposits, whether of human re- 
mains, vessels of pottery, or objects of gold, it 
is said, are always to be found at the bottom of 
the grave—which varies in depth from six to 
fifteen feet, being invariably sunk to the hard 
substratum of soil—and contained in a rough | 
coffin or box of flat stones, from five to seven | 
feet in length by from eighteen to twenty | 
inches broad and deep. The pottery and the | 
metal ornaments deposited in these graves are 
now about all that remain, the bodies of the | 
dead, to whom they belonged, having, in most | 
instances, wholly disappeared, leaving only a 
trace of black mould. Some of the vases are ot} 
good design and material, and they are often 
accompanied, 
in the graves 
of females, by 
metlatls, or 
grinding- 
stones, coinci- 
ding precisely 
in shape with 
those now in 
use for crush- 
ing maize for 
tortillas. The 
golden arti- 
cles are vari- 
ous in shape, 
in all cases, I 
believe, cast, 
but with cer- 
tain portions 
afterward 
hammered 
out, or else 
wrought into 
shape. All 
have projec- 
tions, or are 
pierced for 
suspension, 
and many 
have eviden- 
ces of having 
been worn for 
long periods. 
In shape they 
are generally 
representa- 
tions of natu- : 
ral objects, uss 
animal and 3 
vegetable, pe- Ge 
cullar to the @ 
region where 
theyare found “= 
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ot those objects, while a few seem to be mere 
productions of whim or superstition. They 
have been so often described and represented 
that they are familiar to the world, and I ac- 
cordingly only engrave those in my possession, 
all of natural size. (Cuts 1, 2 and 3). 

The mode of burial in Veraguas does not 
seem to have differed very much from that 
practiced among the Chibchas, and the working 
of gold in Veraguas was substantially the same 
as in New Granada. In fact, some of the tunjos 
I have seen are not to be distinguished trom 
those of Chiriqui. There is nothing mysterious 
about the Chiriqui relics, which are clearly 
identical with those described by Columbus in 
his voyage of discovery to Chiriqui Lagoon, 
and which he states were worn by the chiefs 
and others, and deposited with them when 
dead. ‘Thus it is,” he moralizes in his journal, 
“that all men seek gold ; they barter all they 
can of the produce of their labor for gold. Gold 
is excellent ; 
with it they 
lay up wealth 





souls here- 
after. Alas! 
for the folly of 
men who 
know not that 
gold is only | 
valuable in its 
use, and not 
in its accu- 
mulation.” 

A large part 
of Nicaragua 
and near! the 
whole of San | 
Salvador was | 
occupied by | 
people of the | 
Nahuatl or 
Mexican stock 
—and their 
modes of bu- 
rial, as well as | 
their other | 
customs and 
rites, did not 
differ widely | 
from those of | 


1 the so-called 
Dm |” us dae! 4: Aztecs. Asa 
’ a rule, they 
(TOM e pr ggeew yh burned their 
dead, and, de- 


positing their 
ashes in vases 


— but many —— ~ of almost the 
are grotesque exact shape of 
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here, and 
they even 
take it to 
their graves | 
as a comfort 
for their 
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them in their houses. Ontside of the terri- 
tories occupied by these Nahuatls, among the 
independent tribes a system of burial very 
similar to that already described as prevailing 
in Veraguas seems to have been common. At 
any rate, rectangular areas, slightly raised, and 
set round with upright stones, are frequent, 
and there are many low mounds covered with 
water-worn stones, taken from the beds of 
streams and torrents, called Volcancitos, little 
volcanos, which, no doubt, are burial monu- 
ments. In the department of Chontales, on the 
north shore of Lake Nicaragua, great cairns of 
rough stones, varying from twenty to a hundred 
and fifty feet long, and of changing width, are 
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said to crown almost every hilltop, and are to 
be counted by thousands. 
excavated, and found to contain cinerary urns, 
implements and other relics, of stone, pottery 
|} and gold. 


A few have béen 


They appear generally to have been 


surmounted by a pillar of stone, rudely carved 
to represent the human form. 
of these, now in the British Museum, is here 
presented. 


A sketch of one 


(Out No. 4). 
When we reach Honduras and approach the 


centres of that civilization which has left its re- 
cords sculptured on the monoliths of Copan, we 
find the sepulchkral relics of the ancient inhab- 
itants corresponding in character with their 
more advanced condition, and recalling some- 
| thing of the mortuary magnificence of Peru. 
On a high hill, or headland, rising six hundred 
feet above the valley of Comayagua, and over- 
looking the city of that name, the eapital of 
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Honduras, are the extensive ruins of Tenam- 
pua. Or rather, here are the remains of a great 
pill-fort, three miles in circuit, supporting on 
its level area, interspersed among the pines 
that now overshadow it, a large number of 
tombs and great terraced mounds, adoratorias 
or high places, for the performance of relig- 





NO. 7—EARTHEN FLUTE, HONDURAS. 


jous rites. Fortress, temple and cemetery, it 
was to Tenampua that the inhabitants of the 
rich valley at its feet could flee in times of dan- 
ger, and place themselves under the protection 
of their gods, around whose altars it was their 
consolation to repose after death. I givea 
bird’s-eye view (Cut No. 5) of a single group of 





no. 16—SCULPTURED HEAD FROM TEMPLE-TOMB 
: IN HONDUBAS. 


the many religious structures and dependent 
tombs which are scattered over the whole area 
of Tenampua. It will be seen that it consists 
primarily of a rectangular enclosure 300 feet long 
by 180 wide, containing two large rectangular 
mounds of different sizes, faced with stone, but 
each of three stages, and ascended by a 
broad flight of steps laid on an inclined 
plain, on its western side. Rectangular 
mounds flank the entrance, and another 
forms part of the wall on the opposite 
side. Beyond, and a little to the right 
of the enclosure are two long parallel 
mounds, 140 feet long, 36 feet broad at 
the base, and terraced 
on the inner sides, 
probably to afford 
seats for spectators of 


(so-called), and on the 
sculptured monuments of 
Palenque. There are flat 
pans, broad-necked and 
narrow-ifecked vessels—in | 
fact, vessels of almost every ‘| 
form which the plastic art. '\!\jj!) ig 
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is capable of producing. I 
give an engraving (Cut No. 
6) of one of these, on  |)||//jgh) 
which is painted alternate 
black and white squares, 
like a chess-board, with a 
very nicely designed upper 
border, of bright reds and 
browns, alternating with 
white and black. The legs 
and handles, it will be seen, 
are gracefully twisted, with 
strands, so to speak, of 
different colors. Altogether 
it is a favorable specimen 
of aboriginal pottery. In it, 
among some beads of chal- 
cedony, was a kind of 
whistle, or rather flute, ot 
fine earthenware, in the 
shape of some imaginary 
animal, holding in its 
mouth a projection to which 
the mouth was applied. The 
instrument has four stops or 
holes, and with a little 
practice some degree of 
melody might, perhaps, be 
extracted from it (Cut No.7). 

In the north of Hon- 
duras, separated from the 
valley in which occur the ruins of Copan, by 
the mountains of Merendon, is the long and 
lovely valley of the river Chamelicon, which, 
in its upper part at least, is abundant in monu- 
ments of substantially the same character with 
those of Copan itself. Stress of revolution drove 
me from Santa Rosa, or Los Llanos, the capital 
of the Department, to take refuge in a quiet 
little Indian village in the Chamelicon valley, 
called indifferently by the Indian name of 
Yulpates and La Florida; the latter given to 
it by the principal vecino, Sefior Pineda, under 
whose hospitable roof I stopped. My forced 
hegira from Santa Rosa, where my duties really 
lay, was compensated not alone by the natural 
beauties of La Florida and its vicinity, but by 


il 
i! 





the discovery that the environs of the village 





NO. 4—GRAVE PILLAR, FROM 
NICARAGUA, 





ground, and the floor of 
his stable was paved with 
the hieroglyphical slabs 
that had once formed part 
of its casing. It had, I was 
told, a subterraneo or vault, 
into which no one cared to 
penetrate, and from enter- 
ing. which the natives 
shrunk with unaffected 
dread, It was with diffi- 
culty that the major domo 
could: be persuaded to ac- 
company us to the spot and 
point out the ruined struc- 
ture among the dark sha- 
dows of the surrounding 
thicket. 

Notwithstanding its di- 
lapidation, I could make 
out that the structure was 
terraced, and had been as- 
cended from its west side 
by a broad flight of steps ; 
that each terrace wall had 
been surmounte@ by a 
kind of cornice ; the upper 
one, the best traceable, con- 
sisting of a succession of 
ornaments as represented 
in Cut No. 8, these being 
cut, each, on the face of a 
= separate stone. The verti- 
cal faces of the terraces 
appear to have been re- 
lieved by carved projecting 
stones, about three feet 
long, inserted deeply in 
the body of the structure (Cut No. 9). The 
cornices of the other terraces consisted appar- 
ently of re-duplications, of the figures repre- 


sented in Cuts Nos. 10,11, and 12. These all | 


terminated in a figure (Cut 13), which the super- 
stitious people in the region round about took 
to be a monagram of the Virgin, that is to 
say, *V. M. (Virgin Maria), or reversed, A. M. 
(Ave Maria), and venerated it accordingly. 
This figure was placed immediately over an 
entrance on the north side of the quadrangular 
structure, opening on a level with the ground 
and flanked by piers, now, ,however, in dire 
ruin, and traceable only from their compact 
cores of thin flat stones, laid in some kind of 
cement. The entrance, which appeared to 
have been about five feet high, by a little over 


reassured, by my voice calling for a light, and 
one by one gradually projected themselves in- 
side. The vault proved to be about fourteen feet 
long, and ten wide and high, its paved floor be- 
ing probably four feet beneath the surface of the 
ground outside. A kind of stone bench, twenty 
inches high, and half as broad, extended 
all around, on which were many fragments 
of broken pottery, probably of cineraty tras, 





NO. 9—STONE PROJECTION OF TEMPIE. 


half buried in the excrement of the bats, which 
filled the air with a stifling odor of ammonia. 
The walls were plain, of cut stones very well 
fitted together, but relieved at intervals, at 
about two-thirds of the distance to the roof, 
which was composed of overlapping stones, by 
sculptured figures projecting boldly from the 
sides. These were covered over by damp and 
filth, and withal the place was so dark that we 
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No. 17—GROTESQUE SCULPTURED HEAD, TEMPLE- 
TOMB, HONDURAS. 


found it impossible to make sketches of them, 
Their character, however, may be inferred from 
Outs 14, 15, 16, and 17 of some of them that 
had been removed years before, and built into 
the walls of the sugar-mill of Sefior Madrid. 
Nos. 14 and 15 of these have a singular in- 
terest, taken in connection with some 





























the games or races 
that took place  be- 
tween them—the two 
§ large stones planted 
on the extreme right 
probably serving the 
purpose of a goal. 
no. 13. Interesting as are 
these remains, my 
limits forbid going into further explana- 
tion of them, and we turn at once to the 
hundreds of smaller truncated and ter- 























raced mounds that rise around them on 








every hand, like headstones in a crowded 
cemetery. Some of these are placed 
symmetrically in groups, as if belonging 


to a single family, but others standisolated. Like | and 


























wo, 5—BIRD’s-EYE VIEW OF TEMPLE-TOMBS, TENAMPUA, HONDURAE. 


the whole valley far and near were 


the temple mounds, they are faced with rough | thronged with monuments of the aboriginal in- 


stones, very carefully and closely set together, | habitants. 


requiring the use of the crowbar in separating 
them. Within them the earth, is much com- 
pacted ; there are many traces of fire, broken 





NO. 14—ELEPHANTINE HEAD FROM TEMPLE- 
TOMB, HONDURAS. 


pottery, and fragments of calcined human and 
animal bones, suggesting incineration as the 
general, if not universal mode of disposing of 
the dead among the old occupants of Tenampua. 
These are disappointing results, but further 
search will disclose to us, nearer the edges of 





| core of rough stones, 








NO. 10—cORNICE ORNAMENT OF TEMPLE. 


the mound and resting apparently on the ori- 
ginal surface of the earth, numerous vases of 
elegant design and workmanship, elaborately 
ornamented in relief, or tastefully painted in 
brilliant colors. Some bear symbolical and 
mythological figures, identical with those found 
in the Central American bieroglyphical MSS. 





I could not, in the limits of an ar- 
ticle like this, even if it fell within its scope, 
give any satisfactory account of my exploration 
of these remains. Here were the usual charac- 
teristic pyramidal struc- 
tures—which through- 
out the world mark a 
certain period of hu- 
man development — of 
various proportions and 
altitudes, and with cer- 
tain relations toward 
each other ; some faced 
with cut stones over a 


and others cast over 
with stucco painted in 
bright colors, and vary- 
ing design. 

One of the most in- 
teresting, and to me, 
perhaps, the most in- 
teresting of these re- 
mains was a pyramid, 
exteriorly ruined, a 
mere shapeless mass 
of stones, and grown all over with trees, 
bushes, and vines, in that tangled profusion 
which no one who har not visited the tropics 
can possibly appreciai It was in the depths 
of the forest, six miles down the river from La 
Florida. From it had been taken numbers of 
sculptures to be built in the walls of the sugar- 
mill of Sefior Madrid, the proprietor of the 





NO. 6—PAINTED VASE FROM TENAMPUA. 





two feet wide, was almost entirely choked up, 
and it required a full hour of hard work, now 
tearing away the stones from the firm grip of 
entwining roots, and anon crushing the pesti- 
lent alacranes del monte or uncivilized scor- 
pions, under the iron heels of our cavalry boots, 


to enlarge the opening | 


sufficiently to enable 
us to crawl inside. I 
was the first to insert 
myself, heels foremost, 
in the dark, dank cav- 
ern, holding a lighted 
candle in one hand. I 
had hardly touched 
the floor and turned 
around, holding the 
light above my head, 
before it was extin- 
guished by the flight 
of numberless bats, 
which dashed their 
clammy, fetid bodies in 
my face, and made a 
whirr in the sinister 
vault like that of a 
flock of birds suddenly 
disturbed. They fairly 
darkened the opening through which I had 
entered, in their sudden rush for the open 
air. Recovering my self-possession, I fired my 
revolver as a further incentive to their exit, 
thereby startling my friends outside, who were 
convinced that I was engaged in conflict with 
some wild beast that had its lair in the re- 
cesses of the ruin. They were, however, soon 





No, 1—GOLD oBJECT FROM 
CHIRIQUI, 





NO, 2—GOLD OBJECT FROM 
CHIRIQUI, 


NO, 3—GOLD OBJECT FROM 
CHIRIQUL 





of the sculptures found on the tablets 
of Palenque, and with the subjects in 
some of the aboriginal paintings. No. 14 
represents the head of some animal, 





conventionally treated, but with a pro 

jecting trunk like that of the elephant, 

except in length, in 

which respect perhaps ony ia 

ted by the nature of 

his material, for it 

would be almost im- 

possible for him to re- 

present the trunk in 

its full proportions, un- 

less in bas-relief, as 

did, in Palenque. The MENT OF UP- 

only animal indigenous PER CORNICE 

to Central America OF ‘TEMPLE. 

that has a flexile snout 

is the tapir; but in this sculpture the 

snout is as much too long for the tapir 

as it is too short for the elephant. But 

sculpture, hardly to be regarded as that 

of the head of an animal, but which has 
a projection curving upward in like manner 
with similar projections at the angles of many 
of the ancient structures of Yucatan, and 
which are supposed to have, for reasons too 
elaborate to be recounted here, some reference 


the sculptor was limi- 

we shall soon see he no. 8— oRNA- 

No. 15 shows nearly a front view of a 
to the elephant. 








NO. 15—ELEPHANTINE HEAD, HONDURAS. 


Waldeck, in his drawings of the monuments 
of Palenque, gives us what purports to be 
accurate representations, with every minute- 
ness of detail, of some of the so-called hiero- 
glyphical slabs, found in the inner chambers of 
the palaces and temples of that ancient centre 








NO. 11—ORNAMENT OF CORNICE. 


of civilization, and also of the figures in alto- 
relief, in stucco and stone, that occur there, I 
give two examples; No. 18 being a kind of 
cartouche or hieroglyphic sculpture among ’un- 
dreds of others on the same slab, and No. 19 a 
part of the headdress of a figure in stucco in 
relief, I also give the headdress of a figure 

















































































































































































































































FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








(Out 20) represented in the Mexican (or Central 
American) painting, know as the “Codex 

=" and copied by Humboldt, who re- 
marked that it had “a resemblance to the 
head of an elephant, or some pachyderm re- 
sembling it, but with an upper jaw furnished 
with incisive teeth.” And he asks, “ Had the 
people of America some vague notion of the 
elephant, or did their traditions reach back to 
the time when America was still peopled with 
these gigantic animals ?” 











No. 12—oRNAMENT OF CORNICE. 


It seems almost tndisputable, from these re- 

mtations, that the elephant was known to 

@ people who lived in the valley of the 
Chamelicon, and in Palenque, and who painted 
the MSS. found in Yucatan, or else they must 
have had very accurate pictures of the animal, 
preserved or transmitted from the Old World. 

Of the remaining figures, No. 17 is a gro- 
tesque head, represented full face, and No. 16 a 
very finely sculptured head, not at all ex- 

in proportions or distorted in fea- 

ture. The ceremony of manhood initiation, 

corresponding with the as- 

sumption of the toga virilis 

among the Romgns, was 

go one of the most frmal and 

solemn of the rites prac- 

ticed by the ancient inhabit- 

ants of Central America. 

A portion of these consisted 

\ in leading the candidate, 

blindfolded, and with many 

ceremonies, into the 

“vaults of the mighty 

wo, 18—ratenquz. dead,” the tombs of great 

warriors, or civil or sacer- 

dotal chiefs, where the mysteries of initiation 

were completed. These bore a striking resem- 

blance to those of the Masonic rite. The thresh- 

old asked, “ Art thou pure, that dares to tread 

on me?” The lintel exclaimed, “ Art thou just, 

that I do not fall on thee?” And the jambs 

ejaculated, “‘ Wretch, speak truth, when thou 

art questioned within, or our stony jaws will 
close on thee when thou seekest to escape !” 

Once inside, the candidate was questioned by 
thirty-two interlocutors—sixteen spirits of the 
“mighty dead,” and six- 
teen “spirits of the gods ;” 
the first sixteen speaking 
from their urns, the last 
sixteen from their sculp- 
tured representations— 

Such perhaps as we dis- 

covered in the vault on 

the banks of the Cham- 

elicon. It is interesting to no. 19—paLEeNnquz. 
note that this series of 

questions embrace the substance of the deca- 
Pogue ; that is to say, the neophyte was asked, 
“ Hast thou stolen?” “Hast thou borne false 
witness ?” etc. 

If after the preliminary fastings, continuing 
sometimes for many days, exposures in forest 
solitudes, and austerities of many kinds, and 
surrounded by all the accesories of dread, to 
Bay nothing of solemn injunctions from parent, 
priest, and chieftain, the candidate responded 
satisfactorily to every question, he was ad- 
mitted to the rank, and 
permitted to wear the in- 
signia of manhood. Some- 
. thing similar to this pre- 
vailed among the North 
American and less civilized 
tribes ; and among the ex- 
tinct Mandans, if we may 
credit Mr. Catlin, it was 
attended with greater 
physical severities and 
moria: tests than among the Central American 
Nat's, whose tombs bear witness to the truth 
of what their traditions relate and their paint- 
ings imperfectly record, of what were the 
beliefs and the ceremonies, as well as what 
were the practical achievements of the ancient 
peoples of the equatorial portion of the con- 
tinent, where whatever there was of high 
aboriginal development was achieved, and 
which is destined to be the centre of a civiliza- 
tion, which will in the future surpass, as it did 
in the olden time, all that, in respect of lati- 
tude, bounded it on the south or the north. 
In other words, that the highest development 
of mankind in America will be on the high 
plateaus of Mexico and Central America. 











THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue site of the St. James Hotel, the largest 
and most ornate structure of its kind in Boston, is 
admirably chosen, being surrounded by broad streets 
and elegant squares, with a spacious and beautiful 
park in front, and permanently open grounds in every 
direction. In speaking of the new hotel, we naturally 
recur at the outset to the name of the architect, John 
R. Hall, Esq., who has, in this elegant and costly 
structure, erected a lasting monument of skill and 
taste in his profession. Some of the largest and 
finest structures in Boston bear testimony tw his effl- 
eiency and popularity, but the new hotel on Franklin 
@quare is certainly his chef dw’uvre. The graceful 
combination of face brick and light granite exhibited 
am the facade, gives the building an outside appear- 
ance of brightness and cheerfulness unattainable by 
the use of other materials. Its lofty towers and ad- 
mirebie outlines are very striking and harmonious in 
@ffect, the whole forming a landmark visible in nearly 
all directions on approaching the city. But it is the 
interior where the architect can best exercise both his 
taste and skill, so as to combine elegance with the 
greatest amount of convenience and general adapt- 
ability for the purpose designed, and herein Mr. Hall 
has been most successful. 

The St. James contaips in all some four hundred 
Fooms, many of which are divided into suites, con- 





sisting of parlor, chamber, and dressing-room, the 
latter containing all domestic conveniences of bath, 
hot and cold water, closets, etc. There are three broad 
and easy flights of stairs running from basement to 
attic. Hot and cold water and all domestic conve- 
niences are distributed even to the roof. On each 
angie and on every floor is a direct water supply, with 
hose and pipe at all times attached, for use only in 
case of fire, and by which means any room in the 
building can be flooded in five minutes, thus forming 
&@ protection against fire never before so elaborately 
perfected in any hotel in the country. 

One of the most pleasing effects of the interior is 
that produced by the excellence with which the paint- 
ing and fresco decorating has been done. The purest 
materials alone have been employed, as is amply tes- 
tiled by the beautiful result produced. The mosaic 
floor of the spacious dining-room was especially man- 
ufactured for the St, James, at the Waterloo pot- 
teries of Staffordshire, England. Its combination of 
colors and pleasing effect to the eye will recommend it 
to every one. 

The elevator designed for taking the guests of the 
house from the first floor to any desired story is a 
specimen of utiful and marvelous mechanism, 
It is the largest one ever constructed, and is believed 
to be the most perfect, embracing every known im- 
provement and combining eleven different patents, 
Though an expensive luxury, as it regards the first 
cost, yet no new hotel would be complete without it. 

The kitchen of a first-clase hotel is a much more 
elaborate and complicated affair than the uninitiated 
are aware of. The patent cooking-range, with which 
the hotel is furnished, is capable of cooking for one 
thousand persons at once, as well as supplying hot 
water for the use of the whole house, baths included, 
The exceeding neatness and stability of this range, 
combined with its varied capacity and general con- 
venience, are apparent to the most casual observer, 
It is some fifty feet in length, and covers one whole 
side of the large kitchen, 

The house contains a trifle less than two miles of 
gas-pipe in running length, and there are over sixteen 
miles in length of bell-wires in the house ! 

The St. James is leased for a term of years to James 
P, M, Stetson, Esq., late of the Astor House, New 
York, and the Stetson House, Long Branch, a gentle- 
man probably as well known to the traveling public 
as any landlord in the country. To many years of 
the largest experience in his business, Mr. Stetson 
adds many peculiar natural capabilities for his calling, 
embracing a most pleasant address, good executive 
ability, decision of character, with indomitable appli- 
cation and promptness. We congratulate both the 
public and Mr. Stetson on the mutual advantages of 
the new association. 

The citizens of Boston and the traveling public are 
indebted for this elegant hotel to the enterprise of 
M. M. Ballou. Esq., who has alone carried it to com- 
pletion, Whe: ‘ts many conveniences are seen and ap- 
preciated, anu its advantages enjoyed, the efforts of 
Mr. Ballou will be fitly acknowledged, for he has done 
the city a great service by this large investment of 
capital. Mr. Ballou has watched the progress of the 
work with the greatest care, and there is no depart- 
ment in the building which is not indebted to his 
oversight for its very near approach to perfection, 








The Berkeley Street Congregational Church, 
Boston, Rev. William Burnet Wright, 
Pastor. 


Tus society was decided upon at a meeting 
of the Congregational Churches of Boston, on the 
2ist of March, 1827, at which the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher (father of Henry Ward), made an eloquent 
appeal for the establishment of two new societies, and 
the motion was carried. One was founded on Salem 
street, at the North End. The other, concerning which 
this article is to speak, was established at the corner 
of Pine and Washington streets, at the then extreme 
South End, 

The corner-stone of the Pine Street Meeting-house 
was laid June 20th, 1828, and the edifice was dedicated 
December 25th. The land cost $9,000, and the build- 
ing cost $25,000. Forty-two persons from the five 
Boston churches had been organized as the society. 
Sunday, September 2d, 1827, the church went into 
operation, with a debt of $20,000. 

Rev. Dr. T. Skinner was its pastor for four months, 
from April 10th, 1828, and resigned; Rev. Dr. John 
Brown was settled for two years; Rev. Amos Aug. 
Phelps, for eighteen months, from September 13th, 
1832; Rev. A. Boies, December 10th, 1834, to Septem- 
ber, 1840 ; Rev. Austen Phelps was ordained in March, 
1842, the church debt having just been before reduced 
to $10,000, and remained six years, till called to an An- 
dover professorship; Rev. Henry Martyn Dexter, 
from Manchesier, N. H.,-was settled in April, 1849, 
Under his pastorate, stores were put under the 
chureh. Finally in July, 1858, the building was sold 
for $40,000, and has ever since been the armory of the 
Seventh Massachusetts Regiment. 

Mr. Dexter and his society worked hard while in 
temporary lodgings, and obtained money enough to 
build the present house, on Berkeley street, on the 
corner of Warren avenue, the land costing $11,400, 
and the house $56,000. In 1867 the pastor resigned, 
after a pastorate of over eighteen years, and is now 
editor of the leading Congregational paper of New 
England. 

Rev. William Burnet Wright, the present pastor, was 
born in Chicago, April 15th, 1838, and is the son of N. 
Wright, a celebrated counselor-at-law, of Cincinnail. 
He graduated at Dartmouth, 1857 ; for a year was in 
business ; passed two years at Andover ; one year in 
a German university, and another year in European 
travel. For five years thereafter he ministered to the 
South Congregational Church in Chicago, Illinois. 
After five years’ service, his physician advised a 
change to the seaboard, and he accepted the call of 
the Berkeley Street Church, and became its pastor, 
October 30th, 1867. In the nineteen months that have 
succeeded, fifty persons have been added to the 
church by profession of their faith, a large sub- 
scription has been obtained that will pay off the 
church debt of $35,000, in instaliments, within five 
years, one-third of which has already been handed in, 
and a voluntary choir of twelve has been substituted 
for the quartette, and at each service sing one hymn 
and lead the congregation in the rest. Mr. Wright 
has also instituted a teachers’ instruction meeting for 
Wednesday evenings, where he has an attendance 
of from fifty to seventy five, whom he drills in the 
lessons of the succeeding Sabbath—a most useful in- 
stitution, and in his hands an exceedingly pleasant 
one. The society is a numerous one, the Sabbath- 
school one of the largest in New England, and the 
church itself exceedingly neat and commodious, 
having seats for 1,500 persons. The Deacons of the 
chureb are Alexander F, Swift, Benjamin F. Burgess, 





Franklin Snow, and William H. Merriam ; the Clerk, 
8. W. Creech, Jr.; the Treasurer, Benjamin F, Bur- 
gess ; and the Auditor, William Willett. ° 








DECORATION DAY AT RICHMOND, VA. 


In our last number we gave an illustration 
of the beautiful ceremony of decorating with fragrant 
flowers the graves of the Union dead at Cypress Hills 
Cemetery, L. L, and we now present an engraving of 
the scene which took place at Holywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Va., where a large number of Confederate 
soldiers were interred. The services in both instances 
were similar—a solemn dirge, a funeral chant, an 
eloquent and touching address, eulogistic of the 
bravery of the fallen, and the distribution of flowers 
and garlands over the graves. The exercises at Holy- 
wood were deeply impressive, and the ladies, who 
were always foremost in acts of benevolence, affection 
and gratitude, devoted themselves to Decoration Day 
with an earnest and truly sympathetic spirit, 








_FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Man-Hoop—A hat. 
Goroeg-ovs array—Dinner dress. 
A tiGuT employment—Cleaning windows. 
Tue rightful heir— Not the chignon. 
A crgatron of the fancy—aA black eye. 


** Come here, and I'll lick the whole of you,” 
shouted a schoolboy to a pyramid of candy-sticks. 


Waar piece of carpentry becomes a gem as 
soon as it is finished? A-gate. 


How much does a fool weigh generally. A 
simple ton, 


Ancrent relics—The majority of newspaper 
jokes. 


Sotp at auction—The greenhorns who pa- 
tronize mock sales, 


Way was the whale that swallowed Jonah 
like a retired milkman? Because he got a profit 
(prophet) out of the water. 


“Wer see,” said Swift, in one of his most 
sarcastic moods, “‘ what God thinks of riches by the 
people he gives them to.” 


How can you prove that black was white? 
By seizing an Ethiopian serenader, and giving his 
face a good washing. 


Tue Chinese picture of ambition is + man- 
darin trying to catch a comet by putting salt on its 
tail. 


My first is what lies at the door ; my second is 
a king of corn; my third is what nobody can do with- 
out, and my whole is one of the United States, 
Mat-r.- ony. 


‘Tomas, what is the equator?” 

“ Why, sir, it is a horizontal pole running perpen- 
dicularly through the imagination of astronomers and 
old geographers.” 


“Tsay, Pete, when my little boy git his hair 
srw ort dat to be regarded as a great phenome- 
na 

“*T don’t know, Bill.” 

“Coz it am de ’clipse of de sun !”’ 


“Sr,” said a burly fellow, of no enviable 
+ oe “T have the largest neck of any man in the 
ty. 
“Very likely,” said his neighbor ; “‘and I saw yes- 
terday the largest rope in the city. Now, put that and 
that together, and we'll see how tall you are.” 


Wurtz an ignorant lecturer was describing 
the nature of gas, @ blue-stocking lady inquired of a 
gentleman near her, what was the difference between 
oxygn and hydrogin? 

“Very little, madame,” said he; “by oxygin we 
mean pure gin ; and by hydrogin, gin and water.” 


Ar the recent poultry show in New York 
city a fellow who was making himself ridiculously 
conspicuous, at last broke out : 

“Call these here prize fowls? Why, they ain’t 
nothin’ to what our folks raised. My father raised 
the bi, rooster of any man round our parts.” 

“Don’t doubt it,” remarked a bystander, “and the 
noisiest, too.” 


A PHYSICIAN, on being faguived of concern- 
ing a friend, replied that he been arrested for tak- 
ing what did not belong to him, and what he had no 


business to meddle with.” 
“ By whom was he arrested, and what did he take ?”’ 
om e was arrested by death for taking the typhus 
er. 


Horace Grezizy’s chirography is as difficult 
to decipher as a pope copy of the Koran. Dur- 
ing the excitement attending the Presidential election, 
he had occasion to expose some Congressional frauds, 
and quoted the line— 


“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity "tis, ’tis true.” 
On receiving the proof, the philosopher was dumb 
with astonishment, as he read— 


“Tis two, ‘tis fifty, and fifty ’tis, ’tis five.” 


Ir you should ever meet with an accident at 
table, endeavor to be composed. A gentleman carving 
a tough goose, had the misfortune to send it entirely 
out of the dish into the lap of a young lady who sat 
next to him, on which he looked her full in the f. 
and said, with the utmost coolness, “ Madame, I 
thank you for that goose |” 


Tue Boy or THE Pertop.—Scene : A school- 
room. Characters: A lady teacher and a classof 
small boys. 

{The teachar addresses one of the boys who has a 


pe eee) 
“ Willie, do you stu hard?” 

“T don’t hurt m much |’ 

“ But, do you know you will never be President un- 
less you study hard and become very wise?’’ 

“You get out! ain’tI learning to smoke as hard as 


I can?” 

A youne countrywoman, making application 
for a situation as governess, and being asked how she 
would treat teet children, said: ‘‘ When a child 

rsists in crying, or, in the ———- of the nursery, 

comes fractious, all one has to do is to turn it up- 
side down and thump it on the back—you can have 
no idea how quiet all children will become under this 
treatment. At first they cry louder than ever, but 
after a time they give a kind of gasp, and when most 
of their breath has been judiciously thumped out, 
they cease altogether.” 

ir] in thi 


Tue other day an Trish | og ay. 
, havipg finished her day’s nclu e 
wae “ washing,” obtained a haif-hour’s furlough 
‘to see a gintleman friend.” The half extended to 
the whole hour, when Bridget appeared, blushing and 
half-smiling. 
“If you plage, ma’am, I must lave you to-day, 
to be married, if you plaze, to- t, ma’am.’ 
“Why, what (oes this mean, get?’ inquired 
her mistress ; “‘ I never heard you were ”? 
“No more was I, ma’am ; but a boy just now from 
the ould coun wants me to have him, and me 
I betther, and so I towld him I 
would.” 





Ar the door of a certain hat store in New 
York the “ We block your hat, while you 
wait for fifty cents.” Therein entered a countryman, 
the other day and answered affirmatively to the ques- 


anything else in 
hatline. He replied in the negative, but continued to 
und,’ was unsaid, 


At last the clerk asked what he was wai for. 
“Wal for that fifty cents,” said he. He s 
get it. e hatter had misplaced the comma. 


Wasurnorton is laughing over a bon mot of 
Judge Fisher, of the District Court, sug- 
 -¥~ by the propensity for an indiscriminate use of 
be loning By shown by A.J. An obdurate 
villain was con in Judge Fisher’s court a week or 
two ago, and brought up for sentence. Assuming his 
severest look, the Judge said, “I shall sentence you, 
sir, to a term in the penitentiary (the convict look 
aghast at the prospect); toa I gay, in — = 
tentiary, of—of one hour; you can’t get pardo out 
in that time.” 


A new gardener said to me one morning, 
when I was giving him some directions respecting a 
few shrubs I wanted removed : 

“A couple of those ‘our angels’ would look beautt- 
ful there, if you please, ma’am.” 

“A couple of what?” I asked. 

“Our angels, ma’am. Those blue ‘our angels,’ like 
your mamma, Mrs. Raby, has at Beyn Mor,” was the 
re 


ply. 

“Our angels YT repeated. 

“Yes, ma’am ; we have pink ones here : there is 
some over there,” pointing, as he spoke, to a clump of 


drangeas, 
ade those are drangeas, Jenkins?” I ex- 
claimed, nearly dying of laughter. 

“Well, to be sure!’ said he. “Mra, Raby called 
them by some foreign name, and I thought it was 
‘our angels.’ ” 








Tue first six numbers of the New Series of 
Dime Music published by B. W. Hitchcock, 24 Beek- 
man street, New York, are among the finest speci- 
mens of cheap musical publications ever issued in 
this country. They differ very materially from the 
Half-Dime Series, being of the regular size of sheet 
music, presented in superior style, on heavy music 
paper, and equal to any sheet music extant, In view 
of the superb collection embraced in the present cata- 
logue, and the remarkably cheap price, being one-fifth 
that ordinarily charged, this series cannot fail to be- 
come popular. The ‘“‘ Wedding March,” by Mendels- 
sohn, Enos surpassed by any similar production ip 
sheet form. 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 

lion of Pain Paint oan strength) for $20. Small 

ttles sold at all rug stores, R. L. WOLOOTT,, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 


HOME QUESTIONS FOR THE SICKLY 
AND DEBILITATED. 


Is tt worth while to endure penal torture after 
every meal, when indigestion can be immediately re- 
lieved and permanently cured by so agreeable 8 
remedy as HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS? 


Does tt pay to be compelled by debility and languor 
to abandon active business, when brain, nerve and 
muscle can be braced up, and the whole system re- 
stored to a healthy condition, by a course of HOS- 
TETTER’S BITTERS? 


Why approach the dinner-table daily with a posl- 
tive disgust for all that is savory and delicious, whem 
@ vigorous appetite for even the plainest fare is 
created by the use of HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 

Is it wise to live in this bright world as if it were m 
dungeon, gloomy, discontented, and miserable, when: 
the worst case of hypochondria can be cured in & 
week by such a pleasant and wholesome exhilarant ag 
HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 


Can it be possible that any person of bilious habit 
will run the risk of remittent fever or bilious colic, 
when he can tone and regulate the great secretive 
organ with HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 


Is it not a species of moral insanity for any mer- 
chant, farmer, mechanic, traveler, to be without the 
best known antidote to the effects of poisoned air amd 
impure water, HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 


Considering the harassing and depressing n ture off 
the functional derangements to which woman is sub-- 
ject, is it not astonishing that any invalid of the 
feebler sex should hesitate to seek the certain relief 
afforded in such cases, by the genial operation of HOS- 
TETTER’S BITTERS? 


These are questions of deeper interest than any 
of the political dogmas of the day, and those whom 
they concern are invited to give them something more 
than a passing thought. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for rh. New 7-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and ans from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS, 




















G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
¥ other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly d in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application, 
An oS ar oo ene 

ri BOOSEY & O0., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





ROSSINI’S SUBLIME MASS, 


“MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 


The only complete and authorized edition with 
English and Latin words. With score for Organ or 
Cabinet Organ in addition to the fall piano accompani- 
ment. Now being performed in the principal ci of 
Europe to the universal admiration of the musical 
world. Price in Paper, $1.60; = $2; Ch 
$2.50. oo (Less than half the price 
the foreign edition which contains only Latin words: 
OLIVER DITSON & O0., Boston. ©. H. DITSON 
00., New York. 


" ™$o Remove Moth Patches, 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use Pexry’s 
MoTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. ©. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggista, 

704-16 








For Black Worms, and Pimples 
nat red. J by Dr. BO. Perry, 49 Bona 
eet on A 4 
ee, hee Yok. Gad ooyonene. 104-16 
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FOR BOSTON 


FALL RIVER DIRECT, 


WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—QQ—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Chambers St.), 

AT 56 P.M. 


DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
‘Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
jsacheci to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING. 
‘"HIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT BOAT, 
One of the above steamers will STOP at NEWPORT 
‘every SATURDAY night, and will LEAVE NEWPORT, 
returning SUNDAY night. 


FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 


THE SPLENDID STEAMERS, 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
COMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—QQ—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray St.), 

AT 6 30 P. M. 

FOR 


BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 6 P. M., and at 
‘Pier 28 up to 6 30 Pr. M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 
» H. MANGAM, Freight A 


nt. 
NARRAGANSETT Sraauentr COMPANY. 





HIGH COMPLIMENT. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. 

Dear Sirs: I take great pleasure in advising you 
wfficially that at a mecting of the Executive Com- 
anittee of this Association, holden on Saturday even- 
ang, it was, on motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unani- 
mously voted, 
| That, if any pianos are to be used in the perform- 
ances at the Coliseum, they shall be the grand or- 
chestral pe of Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co. 

remain, gentlemen, 
Respectfull 
HENRY G. PARKER, 
Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co., Boston. 


BLUE BEARD. 


Potpouri ns all the principal Melodies for 
Wiano—‘My First Wife is Dead,” “ Palanquin Bear- 
—'y “ Why do they Gaze at Me,” etc., in two numbers, 

40 cents. 
BON BONS. New Waltz by Strauss 
E IN MY HEART AND PAY NO RENT 

ITTY McGEE - . - - 
|LITTLE MAGGIE MAY - . - 

for Violin or Flute, 15 cents each, mailed, 


FREDERICK SLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. N. Y. 


9 CENTS. Send it for a Pack of 
ie those Magic Photographs ; Library of e, 4 
‘olumes, for 50 cents ; Planchette, the Great tery, 
W. ©. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
23e0W 


SEND OND DOLLAR FOR THE LIT- 
TLE JEWEL SEWING MACHINE to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE WORKSHOP.” 


_ AMonthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
in 1863, now _— in English, French, German 
and Italian. e superior taste, exquisite finish and 
ea practical value of the o—_ orn in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco 
Painters, Scul Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
pte gone for Man turers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
as-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Moid- 

Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 

© Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 
Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
6 cents. 


Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


our ob’t servant. 


Secretary. 





40c. 
30c. 
35¢. 








715-17 eow 








PARLOR STEAM ENCINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours if supplied with water, 
etc, ; free from danger ; a child can work them. Sent 
free with instructions for $. Address, 

ALTER HOLT, 
No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS 
IN THE 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


GERTRUDE LA TOURETTE, 
‘ 
4 TALE OF STATEN ISLAND IN EARLY DAYS, 
WILL BEGIN IN 


No. 213, 
ISSUED MONDAY, JUNE 14, 


MRS. AUSTIN’S GREAT STORY, 


LAWLESS LIVES, 


‘Will be continued, with a Number of very Clever 
Stories, Complete in this Number. 
No doliar book contains more interesting, exciting, 
musing and pleasant reading than this number. 


Price ten cents. For sale at all News Depota. 
FRANK LESLIE, 





WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


CO. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 





OVER 


ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Wand, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing # larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind finds in it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 





537 Pearl Street, New York. 


411 Broome Street, New York. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 190 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





A Day. Samples Free, Address, with stamp 
$I5 RAND & 00... Biddeford. Me. 712-24 


O. 0. D, #88H8 ©, 0. D. 


LATEST IMPROVEM le 
FULLER & OO, (late M. E. man & Co.), 
Removed to No, 25 Jobn St., N.Y. 

We will send, on order, single WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
after examination, at wholesale prices. The buyer to 
pay all express charges. 

a Send for Lilustrated Circulars, giving * infor- 
2. 10-722 








THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


| er ~~ * for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 


minute, Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE OO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 707-718 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. ; 

715-72 





FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
CLOBE FIRE EXTINCUISHER CO. 
No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 

Great reduction in price. No. 1 $35; No. 2 $40; No. 3 $45, 

— Agents wanted. Address as above. 


SOMETHING NEW | also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, MD. 





709-721 





ROIDE GOLD FOUNTAIN PENS.— 
Look as well and write as well as pure gold pens ; 
warranted not to corrode in any ink; once dip 
will write three pages ; one pen will outwear six 
steel pens; try them; 3 sample pens, 15 cents; box 
of one dozen, 40 cents ; one gross, $3. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. nte wanted. Send stamp for circular, 
Address, © LES SEYMOUR, eee 





OMETHING NEW AND START- 
LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
areil, ee bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
. A., author of “‘ Natural Forces,” etc, This wonder- 
ful book contains fujj and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising a — — by 
sending your ress age e Publishers, 
4 T. W. EVANS & CO., 
189 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., ra 


100° 2 a a ee Sure 
pay. Salaries paid vee to 
Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at or write for par- 
ticulars to the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 715-18 


CHILDREN’S CARRIACES. 
A $30 Carriage for $25. LEWIS P, TIBBALS 
efor $25.  LEWISP. 
478 Broadway, below Broome bt 











ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

4 nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 












100 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 


for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
=, ™ ©. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 








OROIDE GOLD WATCHES (Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s), are manufactured on scientific principles ; 
Hunting Cases ; American Patent Levers and Anchor 
Escapement movements ; are jeweled, engine-turned, 
elaborately & ved; have Patent Compensation 
Spiral Spring, impervious to atmospheric influence ; 
guarantees correct time. As to appearance, style, 
finish, ‘durability, etc., have never been equaled or 
surpassed by Geld Watches of the most rare and 
costly description. Warranted one year. Fine Swiss 
Movements, $12 & $153 Patent American Fac- 
simtle Waltham Watches, full jeweled, $203 Chro- 
nometer Balance, $25 each. Elaborately engraved. 
Also magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, and $7 
each. Sent everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 
Express Cos. will exhibit, when requested, previous 
to payment, on receipt of charges both ways, The 
statement made elsewhere as to the exclusive know- 
ledge of manufacturing Oroide, etc., we can prove to 
be an absolute falsehood. The genuine Oroide 
Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly 
from us. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t OroIDE GoLD WarTcH Co., 
eow 79 Nassau Street, New York. 





MPOYMENT that pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8S. M. SPENCER & ©0., Brattleboro, Vt. 
717-29 





Read It! Read It! A Wonderfal Book. 


EXETER HALL. 


A Theological Romance. American News Co, 75e, 





CAPITAL STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 
IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 140, 

ISSUED JUNE 16, 
Will begin a New Continued Story, 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN 


With a continuation of 

PAUL DERWENT, OLD BARBEL, and THE LIFE 

OF COLUMBUS, 

With Stories, Adventures, Games, Girls’ Own Toy- 
maker, etc., etc. 

Three Prizes every week for the solution of Riddles, 

A splendid new Story coming. 

Price five cents. For sale at all News Stands, 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, New York. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil ey) representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 
1. THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 
2, LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
8. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS, 
The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 
Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


tpaid. 
ws the A. Leslie, 


P. 0. Box 4,121. 214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. ' 
tf 





$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


nts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Full free. 


Address 
W. A. HENDERSON & OO., Cleveland, 0, 


TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
a@ if required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL, DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted evefywhere. Send for Circular. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





71417 





$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 

Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in “— respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price ds, War- 
ranted for five years. Send for circular. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & C©O., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo, 714-25 


5,000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED for HARDING'S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The works are 
now ready for delivery. Address for Catalogue of the 
best selling Subscription Books published. 
W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
Publisher of Harding’s Edition of the Holy Bible, 
714-17 








O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the chea » the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published, Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


‘SWEET 








SWEET QUININE, (8 warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
phate (bitter) Quinine, with the im- 

rtant advantage of being sweet 

stead of bitter. 

Svapnia is OPIUM PURIFIED of ite 
sickening and poisonous proper- 
ties; it is the most perfect Ano 


QUININE 
SVAPN 1A jl SOOTHING OPIATE yet 


Sold Yy, Groggiets ; prescribed by best physicians, 
STEARNS, FARR & CO., Chemists, New York, 
716-19, 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 





104-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 
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HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM, 


This article is the True Secret of Beauty. 


Ir is what Fashionable Ladies, Actresses, and 
Opera Singers use to produce that cultivated, 
distingué appearance so much admired in 
the Circles of Fashion. 

It removes all unsightly Blotches, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Effects of Spring 
Winds, and gives to the Complexion a Bloom- 
ing Purity of transparent dgiicacy and power. 
No Lady who values a fine Complexion can do 
without the Magnolia Balm. 75 cents will buy 
it of any of our respectable dealers. 

Lyon’s Kathairon is a very delightful Hair- 


dressing. . 717-190 


Pianoforte Warerooms, 


5th Av., Corner of 16th St. 


These instruments are used by Mme. PAREPA 
ROSA, Miss LOUISE KELLOGG, Miss ALIDE TOPP, 
Ss. B. MILLS, J. N. PATTISON, HARRY SANDER- 
SON, GEO. F. BRISTOW, C. JEROME HOPKINS, 
A. E. PEASE ; and considered by every musician of 
note the 


BEST PIANOS NOW MANUFACTURED. 


If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible pricc and without any 
risk whatever, scnd for our descriptive 
Price List, which explains the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality 
ef the Cases, with prices of each. 

Silver Hunting Watches, $18- 
Gold Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate. Single Waiches sent by Express 
toany part of the country with the priv- 
ilege to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Frice List, and please state in what Pa- 
per saw this notice, Address, th full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 

versmiths, No. 619 Broadway, N. ¥. 

ANTED — AGENTS—$75 
to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to 
introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a r, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.”’ Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 


Shoot without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
75 to per month and expenses, or a commission 
87. 











which twice that amount can be made. Address | 


SECOMB & OO., PrTTssuRG, Pa., Boston, MASS., or 


. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
~ reaty practical cheap machine manufactured. 


HITOHCOCE’S 
DIME MUSIC. 


In presenting to a 
this new series, we feel that we are more fully meet- 
popular demand for select music at a low 


To properly compensate Authors, and thereby to 
stimulate native talent, is a cardinal feature of our 
undertaking ; while to'place upon the Piano rich 

requiring rst space than the Half-Dime Series 
Saords, induces the inauguration of the Dime Series, 
is believed will accomplish both of these 


The. abundant success which has crowned the ad- | 


vent of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy 
we it have felt in placing this new series before 
bP me Both will be published weekly, and the 
nD multiplied rapidly as possible. Parents can 
that, in future as in past, our publica- 

tions will be scrupul free from ne that has 
an immoral or hurtful tendency, so that those who 
subscribe for the numbers as issued will find nothing 
to offend even the most fastidious taste. The follow- 

are now ready : 

©. 1. Anvil Chorus. 

~ -, Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. 

“ 3. Wed March. 


“ 4, Itis Better to Laugh: 

“ §. Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 

* 6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 

“ %. The Delhi Galop. 

“ 8. Nelly Carey. 
a The above can be ore of Music and nee | 

ealers generally. ail (post-paid) on receipt o 
price, ide. each. 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 








H. McALLISTER’S COMPOUND | 


¢ HOUSEHOLD MICROSOOPE contains all the 
essential parts of the higher-priced instruments, with 
Magnifying powers of 400, 1,600, 2,500, 10,000 times the 
area, affording opportunity for See ry | the 
minutia of animal and vegetable life. e Micro- 
with 48 interesting Objects of Natural History, 
$10 ; without the Objects, $5. Also, First-class Achro- 
Seale Microscopes, from’ $28 to 000. Titmatrated ‘De- 
acriptive Price-list forwarded to yf eng 
T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nasscu St., N.Y. 
T1S-2i COW 0 - 


nerous and appreciative public | 
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A PEACE JUBILEE! REFRESHMENT COUNTER. ~ 


ato jor | Jor 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


Trade-Mark| Trade-Mark ir 
iS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
STERLING. Silver. |zlectroplate, ¢@™™ MtEc, Trade Mark. , 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
RIMMEL’s BOUQUET 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 


GORHAM MFG. CO,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
AND 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 
tfo 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
. EDWARD GREEY & OO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
o 


| 
| 


, 
t- | 











oo pain mama r L Wwe eS ke 
REMOVAL. Q. 43 $274 ages" - ne 
ponerse Pz esd Fe sce.| Sn 
J. E. WALRAVEN ie m= | Bela |tag*ea2 |S am 
HAS REMOVED HIS ENTIRE STOCK OF i) > sack E-ER os 4 27) 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ent Eada stastes by 
LACE CURTAINS, - = 2 SesSesan F VU 


AND LINENS, | ————— TAs te line 
© From 686 BROADWAY to 751 BROADWAY. C U > 4 T KB i S oO UT 


A B ALSAMIC 4 AIR RENEWER Send 25 cents for.a certificate in Packard & Co.'s 
Py Gust ey a —— of Pianos, Melodeons, 
= i e 0 an ver Watches, Jewelry, etc., valued at 
) R. WM. MANSON, of Bergen City, | $750,000. Every article to be disposed of on the popu- 
Hudson County, N. J., says, ‘For a number of | lar $1 plan, and not be to paid for until you know what 
ee hair has been falling out, but since using | you are to receive. Certificates and circulars sent 
"gs icopherous the falling has ceased, and the | on receipt of 25 cents, or five for $1. 
hair me rous and strong. 7 PACKARD & O0O., 
58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
) Kf 
$2.50 

















715-21 eow o 


TO $3,000 PER YEAR.—An 
Agent is wanted in every town in 


sumption inevery family. Itisentirelynew. Sale 
permanent as flour. Address 
714-16 0 LOUIS COBLENTZ, Middletown, Md. 


| 2 ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 
| bay 1Qpents for treatise. Agents wanted, 
i 7470 


FREEMAN ¢ BURR Gy oTHING 





1388 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street). 


OVERCOATS | BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Seasons, For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE.  , SUBRISHING GOODS | ONE PRICE. | 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, . coatings, Vestings, etc., in the piece, | 
| are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours, 


BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. Per- 
fect Fitting guaranteed in all cases. 
aa Rules for Self-measurement, Price List, and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 0 | 


ELECANT BRONZED , ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE | 
At Reduced Prices. 


‘Tron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 
| Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber | 
IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF suites, at F. KRUTINA’S 
| Superior "Sty and Fumen. Manufactory and Warerooms, | 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. | Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, between Bowery 


and Second avenue. 
| Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
| Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most | +22 Goods Warranted. 
| popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the Trade, by the 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


| Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
| 117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


SUITS 


For all Occasions, 








Important to FPishermen.—!f you want to 
catch Fish use MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON. 
They are superior to any other trolling Bait for taking | 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, etc. Try them and be convinced. 
ar r e ~ | Price 75 cents each. JOHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
JOME EDUCATION NEAR LON- ° 712-160 

> Sagent. mf pros mses and refer- - - ~ — 

ences apply at No. 45 Sout ashington square, New ot i . 
| York. 716-19 0 I This = 20 Humbug! me | 

regi J —— . - VY SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP, | 
‘Fountains, Vases, with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
AND receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
| GARDEN ORNAMENTS. future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
| JANES, KIRTLAND & CO., riage. Address W, FOX, P, O, Drawer No, 38, Fulton- | 
713-18 9 * Nos, 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y, ville, N, ¥, 706-7Z10 | 








| REMMEL., Perfumer, Paris and London. | 


the Union to make and sell an article of daily con- } me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- | 


WAREHOUSES, gy goat. 


| 712-3leowo 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & Co 

| MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND Ap 

| Low ER PR CES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE In 

j u vial Kee E 








JS 
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\ N INVALUABLE COUNTERFEIT. 
4 The water of the Seltzer Spring, nature’s salu- 
brious cathartic and restorative, is perfectly simu- 
lated in TARRANT’S FFFERVESCENT SELTZER Aps- 
RIENT. To have it within reach is the same thing as 
living within a stone’s throw of the: living, leaping 
Seltzer Spring. The dyspeptic and the bilious, the 
nervous and the feeble, are invited to try this specific 
for their ailments, which is equal in every essential 
element to the Spa itself. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 0 
AS A:..D KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
| new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER WIANUFACTURING CoO., 
| Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


IMPORTANT FACT. 


We see that persons of strong constitutions, and 
young, suffer for days with pains of the limbs, loss of 
appetite and fever, who suddenly get well after colic 
followed by slimy, bilious stools. The relief produced 
by these evacuations were the original guide to the 
idea and practice of purgation, and which, when en- 
forced by Brandreth’s Pills, always benefits, usually 
cures, and often prevents disease, especially Scarlet 
| Fever and diseases of similar character. 














I, L. Cook, publisher of the “‘ State Banner,’ Ben- 
nington, Vt., says Brandreth’s Pills cured him of 
Dyspe after being afMlicted with it over five years. 
His ds and doctors considered his recovery im- 
possible ; but six boxes of Brandreth’s Pills restored 
him to his health perfectly. 





A young lady of Mount Pleasant was sorely trou- 
bled with Tape-worm. All advice and medicine failed 
to help her. She had no rest. Thin, careworn and 
unhappy, she looked the picture of misery. Atlast 
| she concluded to try Brandreth’s Pills. In one year 
she took seventy-two boxes, They brought away, ac- 
| cording to her computation, over two hundred yards 





| of tape-worm. At length all her bad symptoms left 
| her; she slept and ate naturally, and her health 
| became fully restored. o 


Musical Boxes 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
ancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and sil- 
M. J, PAILLARD & Co., 
No. 680 Broadway, New York. 
THE GORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 













ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY, 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 
tfo 


150,000,000 


Sterling, Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $2. 
GUN & O0., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng. 





| IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22, 


i From the Scientific American 
of Aprii 11, 1868. 


“The color of this metal 
} Closely resembles that of 18 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
liant,” ete., etc. 


When desired these Watche® 
i will be sent to any express 
i office, and permission of ex- 
amination nted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

¥ Description of goods and 
metal sent free upon application. An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. eowo 


Patent Arion Pianos. 


The Best in the World. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET GIVING DESCRIPTION, 
PRICES, ETC. 
0 COVELL & CO., No. 554 Broadway, N. Y, 
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